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Editor's Page 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


E HAVE grown accustomed to the 

unhappy fact that total war involves 

all people. The status of neutrals has 
become more difficult to define, as well as to 
endure. Bombs recognize no distinction between 
fighters on the military fronts, workers on the 
economic fronts, and “civilians” on the home 
fronts. The very young, the old, and “civilians” 
of whatever status and condition are called upon 
to share the hardships, the expense, the sacrifices, 
and the support of modern war, while military 
uniforms come to indicate less and less about the. 
specific war activities of those who wear them and 
those who do not. 

Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary 
School, recently published by the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies? is concerned with the 
responsibilities and adjustments of citizens of 
elementary-school age in the war effort of a 
democracy. The volume, following a pattern out- 
lined in The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, 
the National Council’s statement of wartime 
policy published a year ago, deals with the study 
of the war and our war effort, with the study and 
practice of democracy in the schools, with inter- 
cultural relations, and with “the new geography” 
and our relations to Latin America and the Far 
East. 

Fortunately it has not been necessary to deal 
with the horrors of war—with newer methods of 
warfare, and the destruction and suffering which 
these methods have caused. From one point of 
view it might be argued that American children 
should learn about the misery which many thou- 
sands of children elsewhere have had actually to 
experience. Yet the psychological effects of the 
war on those who are at an especially impression- 
able age are probably quite serious enough with- 
out adding the realism of battlefields and devas- 
tated areas. 


1 Curriculum Series: Number Three. Edited by W. Lin- 
wood Chase. Washington: 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
1943. Pp. 51. $1.00. 
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ECTION ONE, “The War—a Part of Our 
Curriculum,” first treats the story of the 
war—its causes, the enemy, aims, the Four Free- 
doms, and the United Nations—in a unit for the 
intermediate grades. The war duties of young 
citizens are developed in terms of war production, 
war costs, price control, rationing, conservation, 
and services that can be rendered in the com- 
munity, in the school, and in the home. A brief 
section concerns the kind of post-war world we 
would like to build. These sections all provide 
“materials for a unit”; suggestions for the cur- 
rent-events period are added in a concluding sec- 
tion. 

There is no treatment of our armed forces, 
of methods of warfare or the role of air power, 
or—other than in the current-events suggestions 
—the events and strategy of the war. There is 
rather an effort to steer between “all bloody de- 
tails of naval and military combat” and a policy 
under which “any discussion of the war is taboo.” 
The section concludes with the statements that: 


Boys and girls in our schools are living in a fast-chang- 
ing, exciting world—but a world of desperate trouble. To 
try to shut out the immediate ebb and flow of that world 
by the walls of a school building is to deny some of the 
responsibilities that all good teachers must assume in di- 
recting the realistic education of children. 


EMOCRATIC living, the subject of Section 
Two, considers the meaning of political 
democracy, its history, the nature of patriotism, 
the characteristic elements of democracy, and 
needed skills and techniques. Responsibilities are 
stressed, as are specific procedures required in 
the democratic process. 

Democratic life in the school is treated in 
considerably more detail than, for example, the 
story of the war. Teacher attitudes, the steps in 
teacher-pupil planning, the role of citizenship 
organizations in schools, and examples of services 
that such organizations can render to the com- 
munity, especially in wartime, are set forth, and 
three pages are devoted to a check-list of demo- 
cratic school practices. 
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Some aspects of democracy which call for 
more maturity and background than elementary 
pupils possess are properly postponed: strains 
in local, state, and national government; the 
development of economic and social democracy; 
and the adjustment of democratic institutions 
to the wartime emergency, for example. Nor is 
attention given to the status of democracy in 
other countries, or to nazism, fascism, and com- 
munism. 


RIENDLINESS toward other people, the sub- 

ject of Section Three, reviews the status of 
“foreign” groups in the United States, suggests 
approaches to classroom consideration of inter- 
cultural relations, lists some sources of informa- 
tion on the Negro, and presents a fifth-grade unit 
on “Understanding Mexico.” 


HE final section, entitled ““The World-Wide 

Setting of Modern Life,” opens with remind- 
ers of our interdependence and the increased im- 
portance of “applied geography”—in, for exam- 
ple, the use of maps and globes, meteorology, and 
conservation. 

The section on “The New Geography” stresses 
the significance in modern economic life and 
world politics of resources and geographical posi- 
tion. The influence of the airplane on time and 
space relationships, and that of the war in arous- 
ing interest in unfamiliar places, are noted. A 
brief section on “Air-Conditioning” includes a 
bibliography, and another, on “Map Study,” 
includes special consideration of the North Polar 
Projection Map. Suggestive materials for a unit 
on Latin America and a unit on the Far East 
conclude the volume. Russia is ignored, and 
many teachers will wish to give more attention 
to the United Nations and to our enemies than 
is suggested in this volume. 


R. CHASE reminds us in his introduction 
D that many obligations of the schools re- 
main the same in wartime as during peace. We 
have been fortunate in escaping the destruction 
of school plants, the breaking up of school staffs, 
and the necessity of sacrificing the long-time val- 
ues of education to the immediate exigencies of 
the war effort. The war has introduced adjust- 
ments rather than a revolutionary wartime pro- 
gram. It is significant that no official course of 
study on the war has been issued for the schools 
(something of that sort was issued in the First 
World War), that the schools have not stimulated 
hatreds, and that we have recognized earlier than 


before the need for studying the needs and possi- 
bilities of the peace. 

Dr. Chase makes no pretense to “complete- 
ness,” and disavows any intention of providing 
a “blueprint.” He deals with emphases and 
supplementary units rather than with new 
courses or curriculum reorganization. Much is 
left to local communities and individual teachers. 
But Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary 
School is valuable both for its constructive sug- 
gestions and for its sanity and balance in refrain- 
ing from recommendations that could lead to con- 
fusion and embarrassment after the fighting in 
this war is done and we turn to reconstruction and 
the improvement of world relationships. 

ErLtinc M. Hunt 


EDUCATION FOR TOLERANCE 


O SMALL measure of responsibility 
rests with the schools for advance to- 
ward full realization of the ideals of 

democracy. The help of the schools is needed in 
the solution of one of our democracy’s most vital 
problems, that of achieving better race relations. 
Nothing could demonstrate this need more 
forcibly than the recent race riots in Detroit and 
elsewhere. American ingenuity and resources are 
capable of solving the problem but it must be 
attacked with all of the forces that America can 
bring to bear upon it. 

Referring to the Detroit riot, the Toledo Blade 
for June 25 said, “Democracy has suffered a 
tragic defeat.” The riot revealed positive evidence 
of the existing tensions and deeper antagonisms 
in the social fibre. In his published statement of 
July 1, Mayor Jefferies of Detroit said, “... 
None of the underlying factors behind this racial 
hostility have been settled by the rioting of June 
20-21.” The more fundamental causes of the riot 
concern education. Discrediting the fifth-column 
hypothesis, W. K. Kelsey in his Detroit News 
column for June 23 says, “The situation is not 
that simple. The antagonism between white and 
black is deep-rooted and nothing can wipe it out 
but education, . . . education in tolerance. [This] 
the schools . . . must deal with. . . .” Yes, educa- 
tion in tolerance seems imperative. It must start 
in the schools, always strategic in democratic ad- 
vance. 


BRIEF analysis of one of the forms that 
A racial intolerance takes might make pos- 
sible a fuller appreciation of the job to be done. 
There is first the spectre of discrimination. It is 
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a formidable handicap to the minority. This year 
Packard Motor Car Company workers struck 
against skilled colored men being upgraded to 
work side by side with skilled white men. The 
action taken by the workers to fix the practice 
of discrimination more firmly is a manifestation 
of intolerance. Racial proscription breeds bitter- 
ness, and understanding and tolerance find no 
entrée. 

Among the other forms taken by racial intoler- 
ance are segregation, misrepresentation, and ex- 
clusion. The disadvantages of limitation and 
deprivation resulting from these accrue to both 
sides. All of them grow out of the attitudes of 
people, white and colored, as expressed in their 
individual behavior. Dr. Robert C. Stranger of 
Bethel Evangelical Reformed Church, Detroit, 
says in the Detroit News for June 28, that, “The 
real basis of trouble is . . . in the everyday atti- 
tudes of the people, just the ordinary prejudices 
we have.” Education for tolerance, then, might 
use as its frame of reference the improvement of 
presentations in school of the history and social 
relations that mold the attitudes of the races for 
harmonious relations. This can be participated 
in by other agencies than the school, e.g. the 
press, the movies, the church, and the radio, 
but we are concerned here primarily with the 
school. 

The democratic mandate to eliminate intoler- 
ance appears clear, and the most effective results 
can be achieved by the school only if it under- 
takes the job in definite programmatic terms. 
Several recommendations to indicate the ap- 
proach may be offered: 

1. Teachers must first rid themselves of preju- 
dice. We are often unaware of prejudice of our 
own and prefer to think of the other fellow as 
guilty. A white president of a Negro college was 
once asked, “How do you find it living and 
working among Negroes?” The reply came, “Not 
unusual, for I’m color blind.” When one can 
reach such a degree of objectivity as that, he can 
safely say that he is relatively free of prejudice. 
One must be willing to accept the scientifically 
proved fact that there is no superior or inferior 
race; that existing differences arise from environ- 
mental and sociological conditions. 

2. Texts and other teaching aids should be 
carefully selected. Though this is not completely 
applicable to all, consideration of it is desirable 
for most of the subjects in the curriculum in 
varying degrees. In such areas as the social studies 
especially, great care should be taken to select 
books and other materials that are impartial and 


unbiased, balanced, and rich in content that takes 
cognizance of minority contributions and virtues 
as well as of those of the more numerous race. 
This policy should be limited only by the nature 
and boundaries of the subject. 

3. Supplemental subject matter about the dif- 
ferent races which contribute to understanding 
and appreciation of each might be used to great 
advantage, even in subject fields where it is not 
traditionally used. 

4. Regard it as a duty to acquire more than a 
superficial knowledge of the minority race. Espe- 
cially if you are a teacher of that people. Know 
something of their literature, art, heroes and 
heroines, scientific and educational achievements, 
and economic position. Having learned more of 
these, do not become complacent. Society is not 
static, nor are any of its component parts. 

5. Teach always with the ever-present realiza- 
tion that the improvement of presentations that 
mold the attitudes of the races for harmonious re- 
lations is an invaluable contribution to democ- 
racy. 

These five considerations merely indicate the 
ground to be covered and suggest a method for a 
beginning. Action must be taken. For without 
purposeful direction of our educational effort to 
achieve for tolerance the status of a supreme vir- 
tue, our progress toward greater democracy will 
lag. With effective work on the part of education 
in this sphere, mutual confidence will increase 
and reciprocal respect will abound. We will thus 
insure domestic tranquillity and enhance the 
blessings of liberty. 

Coins J. REYNOLDS 


Garfield Intermediate School 
Detroit 


REPORT ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


HE Report of the Committee on Ameri- 

can History in the Schools and Colleges, 

appointed by the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, the American Historical As- 
sociation, and the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, will be presented at a joint session 
of the American Historical Association and the 
National Council at Barnard College, Columbia 
University, on Thursday, December 30, by Ed- 
gar B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota, 
Director of the Committee. The Report will also 
be discussed by A. T. Volwiler of Ohio Univer- 
sity. The session will be held in the Brinckerhoff 
Theater, 119th Street and Broadway, at 2:00 P.M. 
The printed report is expected to be available 
early in January. 











The New “World History” 


Eric C. Kollman 








HE most spectacular feature of recent 
times for the historian—and probably not 
only for the historian—has doubtless been 
the emergence of real world history, i.e. the his- 
tory of the different parts of the world as inter- 
related and interdependent units. While this 
development has been in preparation for several 
hundred years, approximately since the age of 
discoveries and the beginnings of capitalism, its 
realization is a matter of the last fifty to one 
hundred years, and the process is by no means 
completed. World history—maybe one should 
rather say global history—is with us to stay. This 
war may decide by whom, how, and for what end 
the developing world society shall be organized. 
Its emergence is not an issue any more. Only a 
giant catastrophe of unimaginable proportions, 
accompanied by a world-wide psychic trauma, 
could cause a relapse into a premachine age. 
This article cannot, and probably need not, 
sketch the development or discuss in detail the 
forces which have brought about the new world 
history. We all know that modern means of 
transportation and communication, industrial- 
ism, urbanization, and the rise of the masses are 
some of its most outstanding features. The article 
will rather stress a number of phenomena and 
problems which are either not quite so obvious 
or which, while not new, have taken on a more 
crucial character in the framework of global his- 
tory. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLD History 
HERE is, first of all, the change which has 
taken place in the geographical pattern of 

mankind—or rather in the implications of this 
pattern. Not only have boundaries changed their 





_ a 





This consideration of the reinterpretation of world 
history and of related problems of teaching in colleges 
and secondary schools was presented at a joint meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Studies and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Cedar 
Rapids last April. The author, then of Parsons Col- 
lege, is now connected with the history department 
of the State University of Iowa. 








meanings and become obsolete for strategic, eco- 
nomic, and political reasons, but the geo-political 
position of many countries, even of whole con- 
tinents is fundamentally different from what it 
was fifty or one hundred years ago.* 

Second, the new world history is not identical 
with the recent history of Western civilization. 
While its earlier phases could be described as 
the expansion of the West all over the world by 
emigration or conquest, peaceful penetration or 
colonial imperialism, global history consists, by 
now at least, of a two-way process. The Crusaders 
discovered, partly to their own surprise, the cul- 
tural superiority of their enemies. One can find, 
I think, some analogies to that in recent develop- 
ments in the Far and Near East, in Central 
America and even in Russia. By revolutionizing 
the rest of the world, Western civilization itself 
has been revolutionized. 

Third, cultural fusion and migration have 
taken on world-wide dimension and in this proc- 
ess changed their meaning. They have raised the 
problem of the possibility of a world culture 
and the necessity of world-wide planning in the 
movement of people. The passing of the frontier 
is becoming an international phenomenon, and 
the contemporary chapter of world history is 
one of intensive rather than of extensive de- 
velopment, increasing the complexity of the 
slowly emerging world society. 

Fourth, with the world more or less distributed 
among the powers at the beginning of the First 
World War, the very interesting phenomenon of 
the late comers in the realm of economic develop- 
ment and political power has come to the fore. 
The recent history of Japan, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, also of Turkey and Mexico, has shattered 
the assumption of the Western world in the 
nineteenth century—fostered even by many 
Marxists—that each country has to go through 
predescribed phases of economic, social, and po- 
litical development before reaching the level of 


1Cf. Sigmund Neumann, “Fashions in Space,” in For- 
eign Affairs, January 1943, pp. 278 ff., with the sound dis- 
tinction of geopolitics as a science, as a propaganda tool, 
and as world outlook. 
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Western civilization, and that industrialization 
is identical with economic and political liberal- 
ism, and with progress in the nineteenth-century 
sense of the word. It is this phenomenon of the 
late comers—so well understood by Veblen*— 
which has brought such an element of surprise 
into recent history. 

Fifth, among features which have taken on 
new significance in the global setting is the so- 
called “contemporaneity of the non-contem- 
porary.’’* Let me explain. One of the permanent 
features in the history of mankind has been the 
fact that the development of civilizations started 
in different areas at different times. Egypt had 
already reached a high level of her civilization 
when the people in Central Europe were still 
living in the New Stone Age. Rome was a rather 
inconspicuous large village when the Greeks en- 
tered the period of the Persian Wars. Primitive 
tribes of the North American Indians were con- 
temporaries of the great civilizations of the Aztecs 
and the Incas. Even today, but perhaps for the 
last time, one can study almost every phase of 
the past history of mankind by traveling to dif- 
ferent areas of the globe. It is here, incidentally, 
that history as the over-all social science in the 
dimension of time meets with general sociology as 
the over-all social science in the dimension of 
space. 

Under modern conditions, however, this con- 
temporaneity of the non-contemporary has be- 
come a world-wide “cultural lag” phenomenon. 
Whether and how to integrate the so-called 
backward people into modern industrial society 
has become problem number one of the imme- 
diate past, the present, and the future. The ques- 
tion lies in the center not only of the colonial 
problem, of imperialism old and new, but also is 
the key to the understanding of the recent his- 
tory and the near future of Southeastern Europe 
and of similar regions. The present war is, among 
other things, fought over the issue whether the 
different people should not be frozen on their 
present levels in a new globe-wide hierarchical 
structure; and nobody should dismiss this lightly 
as outright impossible. 

Needless to say, the contemporaneity of the 
non-contemporary is a national as well as an in- 
ternational feature. It is characteristic of the new 
world history that the lines between domestic 
and foreign affairs are blurred, that domestic 


* Thorstein Veblen, Imperial Germany and the Indus- 
trial Revolution (New York: Macmillan, 1915). 

* Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940), p. 41. 


problems are world-wide in scope, and that for- 
eign policy has become a domestic issue in prac- 
tically every country in the world. It is for this 
reason that a global war is at the same time a 
civil war on an international scale. 

Sixth among trends which characterize the new 
world history is the rise, spread, and incipient 
decline of nationalism. Nationalism, once an in- 
tegrating and progressive force, has taken on a 
disintegrating and counter-revolutionary char- 
acter. E. H. Carr has described and analyzed very 
aptly the crisis of national self-determination in 
his excellent book Conditions of Peace.* In the 
cold reality of interdependent national states, 
nationalism as a political force and organizing 
principle has either to be transformed into the 
new supernational racism in which the master 
race—be it white or yellow Aryans—monopolizes 
political power and control, or it must be re- 
served to the cultural realm and be superseded 
in the political sphere by an international or- 
ganization of co-operating nations which—let us 
hope—will bring its individual members a new 
birth of freedom, but under God. 


Towarp BETTER WorxLp History 


OW well are we as historians able to under- 

stand and to describe the new world his- 

tory? The difficulties are great and staggering, 

but equally great is the challenge. A number of 

circumstances may help us, though some of them 
may admittedly work both ways. 

1. Global history is a new, almost contem- 
porary phenomenon; while this fact deprives us 
of distance and a closed record, it makes more 
direct understanding possible. 

2. We live in an age of fast change. Thinking 
in genetic, developmental, historical terms is as 
imperative as it is natural. “Historical explana- 
tion is an explanation of the world in terms of 
change.” 

g. Our generation has had a richer historical 
experience than almost any other generation. 
How much nearer to the present is the transition 
period between medieval and modern times, since 
we are living in a similar age! How much more 
insight have we won into the dynamics of past 
revolutions, because of what we have lived 
through ourselves! Are not past mass movements 
closer to us in understanding and appreciation 
since we are living in a mass society? And have 
not the War of Independence and the Civil War 
become more vivid for our generation because we 


*New York: Macmillan, 1942, pp. 39 ff. 
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are fighting another war of independence which 
is at the same time an international civil war? 

4. We can be better historians because we are 
less sure of ourselves, less bound by a fixed 
scheme, by a rigid yardstick of values. The air of 
relativity which we have been breathing for quite 
a while enables us to start historical research 
with a higher degree of scepticism, a greater abil- 
ity of intuition into other periods and different 
cultures. This insecurity has, of course, also led 
to historical research for the sake of escaping the 
present, and to debunking for its own sake. And, 
as recent experience has shown, human beings 
cannot stand the atmosphere of relativity too 
long. As a purifying influence, however, which 
forces us to go back to fundamentals and to re- 
examine old concepts which have too frequently 
been taken for granted, a period of transition in 
which the yesterday and the tomorrow are fight- 
ing on all fronts and all along the line, is of 
inestimable value for the outlook of the historian. 


O THESE more general factors may be 

added a few which have to do with the pres- 
ent situation of history as a science. All of them 
should greatly aid us to comprehend the fact of 
global history. 

1. Important assistance has come from the 
other social sciences. The findings in sociology 
and anthropology especially are indispensable 
for the historian of global history; but other 
sciences such as social psychology, psychoanalysis, 
and geopolitics have widened our horizon too, 
and are of the greatest help in research and bet- 
ter understanding of recent and, for that matter, 
of all history. 

2. It also looks as if the somewhat strained re- 
lationship between history and the other social 
sciences in theory and in teaching is on the way 
of rapid improvement. Mannheim is certainly 
right when he states: “The observation of living 
society complements many items in our historical 
studies, just as our present-day field-work lacks 
perspective if it is not supplemented by the his- 
torical approach.”® 

3. The new rise of the philosophy of history 
which always flourishes in times of crisis has been 
in a certain way a counterweight against too 
narrow specialization, by bringing again the 
whole of history to the fore. The authors in the 
field, from Hegel and Marx down to H. St. Cham- 
berlain, Spengler, Croce, Berdjaeff, and R. Nie- 
buhr have also, taken together, done much, 


*“Further Papers on the Social Sciences” (London: Le 
Play House Pr., 1937). 


if unintentionally to discard and discredit any 
one single-cause theory of history and society, to 
foster thinking in multi-dimensional terms. 

4. Finally, in the field of historiography a 
development is taking place which is most favor- 
able to the study and understanding of world 
history. “Historians are again attempting to in- 
terpret the past in broad outlines. Insofar as this 
is done, there is, in a sense, a return to the bolder 
historical scholarship of a century or more ago.”¢ 
The microscopic approach to history, necessary 
as a means but disastrous as an end, is being re- 
placed once more by an attempt of synthesis and 
broad interpretation. This historiographical de- 
velopment is in itself a symptom and a reflection 
of the fact that we are living in an age of real 
world history. 


Towarp BETTER TEACHING 


EW teaching subjects have been more criti- 
Fecea in recent years than history. It was a 
dry subject, a meaningless collection of facts and 
dates, taught for its own sake as an escape from 
the present or only for the glorification of tradi- 
tion, telling too much about the great men and 
too little about the great many. Doubt was cast 
whether history was more than a myth and 
whether the historian could ever tell the real 
past, let alone make the past real. Few words by 
Hegel have been quoted more frequently than 
his remark that the only thing one can learn from 
history is that people never learn anything from 
it, while truth lies most probably in the other 
saying that history is a very good teacher but its 
pupils are usually very poor. 

Very recently, however, history has been staging 
a comeback like mathematics and geography. 
It is a double-pronged drive, both in American 
and in world history. That a nation fighting for 
its very existence should be strengthened by con- 
sciousness of its own heritage is a matter of 
course. American history taught these days will 
give anew the record of magnificent growth and 
achievements. It can tell us a fascinating story of 
democracy and liberty. It will, however, have to 
stress also the gap between political ideals and 
political reality, will have to explain, in the 
light of the past record, the need for future 
inventiveness in the field of the social sciences, 
and of social action, and should not forget to 
mention the many items of unfinished business 


*Eldon R. Burke, “History and General Education,” 
Workshop Proceedings of the College Workshop in Gen- 
eral Education: The Social Sciences (Cooperative Study in 
General Education, Chicago, 1941), p. 87. 
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in the economic, political, and social realm. In 
this way it will help to destroy the wrong and 
dangerous alternative between “retaining a great 
past and gaining a greater future” (Roosevelt). 
But even the best teaching of American history 
can give us only a deeper insight and a better 
knowledge of our beginnings. To understand 
really how and what we are we must also know 
how and what the rest of the world is like, and 
how it came to be what it is. A nation fighting a 
global war and striving for a global peace must 
learn global history. And we must teach it for a 
number of specific reasons. 

The most important one is, perhaps, to gain 
and have the students gain new perspectives and 
a better sense of proportion. How different Amer- 
ican history looks from the point of view of a 
Red Army soldier! How different European his- 
tory looks from the point of view of an American 
high school teacher! How meaningless is our 
scheme of ancient, medieval, and modern times 
when looked at with the historical background 
of a Chinese or an Indian!" The Seven Years War 
of the eighteenth century—to give at least one 
specific example—is almost a new phenomenon 
if you view it with the eyes of an Austrian or a 
Prussian instead of seeing it in the context of 
American, English, or French history. Looking 
at the history of one’s own country or even at 
world history from one center only is almost as 
unsatisfactory and misleading as the old maps 
which show Jerusalem or Mecca in the center of 
the world. 

The most suitable text for the average Euro- 
pean on European history as a whole is probably 
one written in this country. By the same token, 
we can learn much about American history in the 
general setting of world history by reading the 
chapters on the United States in a European text.® 

It would certainly not be the worst prepara- 
tion for the teaching of world history to study 
the average textbooks on world history as written 


*Of great educational value and required reading for 
every world history teacher here and in Europe is Ja- 
waharlal Nehru’s stimulating Glimpses of World History 
(New York: Day, 1942). H. G. Wells’ well-known and 
popular History of the World (pocket edition, New York, 
1941) is also very helpful in “remodeling our thinking into 
a global pattern.” 

* The appendix of Hayes’ France, A Nation of Patriots 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1930, p. 343 ff.), 
contains excerpts from French history textbooks. One could 
parallel them by very similar texts in probably all other 
European countries even before 1933 and all would turn 
out to be written and used by “nations of patriots.” I once 
made a report for the Austrian government to the League 


and used in different parts of the world. A his- 
torical atlas which visualizes, century after cen- 
tury, contemporary events on a world-wide scale 
could bring home to the students the contem- 
poraneity of the non-contemporary and would 
also serve as an antidote against popular ideas 
of the fall of Rome or the concept of the Middle 
Ages. This whole point can be summed up by 
quoting Lincoln’s famous words: “We must dis- 
enthrall ourselves and then we shall save our 
country.” 

Recent world history—and for that matter all 
world history—should also help us and our stu- 
dents to think not only in long-term trends but 
also in world-wide terms, It is of vital impor- 
tance for the citizens of today and tomorrow to 
see American history in the context of four hun- 
dred years of Western civilization and set it 
apart and compare it as a period with, for in- 
stance, the European Middle Ages. In that way 
we can make up somewhat for the limited ex- 
perience of our own history in such vital phe- 
nomena as war, feudalism, clericalism, peasantry, 
and the like. 

That teaching of the new world history is a 
political necessity, too, a possible antidote against 
American isolationism and American imperial- 
ism, that we must know more about the past and 
present of other nations and people with whom 
we shall have to deal now and in all the fore- 
seeable future, is almost too obvious to need 
stressing here at great length. No one of us, I 
may safely assume, shares the nineteenth-century 
illusion that nearness and increased contacts 
make automatically for better relations—this is 
as wrong in world history as it is in private life. 
A student of global history will also be better 
equipped to see the whole, not only the parts, 
of historical reality; and the relationship between 
the parts in a given civilization as well as between 
civilizations. The importance of such an achieve- 
ment cannot be overrated in our age of inter- 
dependence in which the fact that we all live in 
one and the same world has been brought home 
so forcefully and painfully by recent events. 


ONE of the existing courses in high school 

or college do exactly what I have in mind 

and it is doubtful to me whether a single course 
alone can achieve all the goals which I have just 
mentioned. A current-events course cannot do the 
job. It certainly has its values in arousing and 





of Nations on reforms of history and geography textbooks 
in which I suggested a European textbook—a need still to 
be met. 
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fostering interest in contemporary affairs and 
is instrumental in establising in students the 
habits of listening to the news and reading a 
newspaper. But it has the same shortcomings as 
the social-problems course in the social sciences 
as too frequently taught, namely the lack of a 
frame of reference and the difficulty of showing 
the relationship and interrelatedness of the indi- 
vidual current events. The courses in European 
history, Latin-American history, the Far East and 
other specialized courses on the college level have, 
of course, their merit but they give, by their very 
nature, only a part of the whole. 

Closest to what I have in mind comes the his- 
tory of civilization course which is offered in 
many universities. It is interesting to see how 
recent textbooks have shifted the emphasis more 
and more to a global viewpoint and to the emer- 
gence of the new world history.® It is doubtful 
to me, however, to what degree a course in the 
history of civilization can be taught satisfactorily 
in the college freshman year and whether there 
is room for it at that time. Its place may be rather 
in the senior year of college as a synthesis of 
humanities and social sciences (assuming here an 
8-4-4 set-up of education), especially for those 
seniors who do not go into graduate work but 
close their formal education with the B.A. degree, 
and indispensable for the prospective high school 
teacher in social studies or humanities. 

The rather popular world-history course in the 
high schools is unsatisfactory for other reasons. 
It has usually been taught in the sophomore year, 
both too early and too late, as I see it. Too fre- 
quently it has been a one-dimensional, sometimes 
encyclopedic summary of the past from Adam and 
Eve to the Second World War. It has often inter- 
preted world history only in terms of the past 
heritage of our present Western civilization and 
has stressed too little the growing interdepend- 
ence of nation states and cultures. It has in many 
cases been purely descriptive at the cost of the 
comparative and analogical method. The text- 
books have vastly improved and shifted the em- 
phasis from the purely political to the broader 
cultural realm. But there is still not enough stress 
on the interrelationship between the different 
areas and activities of a given civilization. The 
student learns about the Declaration of Inde- 

*E.g., W. J. Bossenbrook, Rolf Johannesen, and others, 
Foundations of Western Civilization (Boston: Heath, 1939), 
and Bossenbrook and others, Development of Contem- 
porary Civilization (Boston: Heath, 1940); John Geise, Man 
and the Western World (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940, 


2 vols.); T. W. Wallbank and A. M. Taylor, Civilization— 
Past and Present (Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1942, 2 vols.). 


pendence in 1776. On another page he learns 
that the first workable model of a steam engine 
was invented in 1776. Still another page tells 
about the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations in that year. Is the student taught to 
see the relationship between these three facts? 

If given as a single course, the new world 
history should be taught to every high school sen- 
ior in the country. It is essentially not a one- 
department job but a co-operative enterprise for 
the teachers of the social studies and the humani- 
ties. The background (in the literary sense) of 
such a course will be the globe, the treatment 
will have to be historical as well as sociological. 
It must be not only descriptive but comparative. 
If properly taught, such a course will contain at 
least some political and economic geography and 
will also be a tool of integration and synthesis for 
courses in the social studies and humanities. 

To teach such a course to high school seniors 
should not be difficult, as far as the students 
are concerned. There will be little of a problem 
of motivation. The students’ subjective interests 
and needs are identical in this case with an ob- 
jective need of the society in which they live. 
There are, of course, always available to the 
history teacher two approaches in order to arouse 
student interest, namely their joy in rediscover- 
ing the known and in discovering the unknown. 
But there are few things which arouse the en- 
thusiasm of students more than long trends and 
the great connections between periods and cul- 
tures. Another favorable factor for the teaching 
of global history is the trend toward integration 
of the social studies and in the curriculum in 
general, a trend which is nothing more nor less 
than the recognition of interdependence in the 
field of study and instruction. 

The teacher faces, however, great handicaps 
in his task. The main obstacle is, I take it, in- 
sufficient training. Graduate research in history 
is not always the best preparation for teaching 
world history on the high school (or even on the 
college) level. Many teachers also have insuff- 
cient training in the other social sciences or not 
enough training in history itself. And there is the 
additional difficulty of firmly established habits 
of thinking and lack of imagination. But we 
must overcome all these difficulties if we want to 
help the present and the future generation to 
master the tasks of world politics which lie ahead. 
We shall do so if we learn, following the advice 
of Plato, to see in historical, as in any other 
reality, the unique and the general, both at the 
same time. 
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T USED to be the fashion, and still is in 
some quarters, for the advocates of a particu- 
lar subject to draw up a long list of the 

specific values that inhere in the subject. An 
examination of these formulations of aims and 
values reveals one interesting fact: No matter 
what goals the educational philosophers and psy- 
chologists might for the moment set up to be 
attained, it was soon discovered by the propo- 
nents of each subject that these goals fell with- 
in their own special province. Latin, mathema- 
tics, history, manual training, and ali the rest 
made their own peculiar contribution to mental 
discipline when that was the order of the day, 
and later these and other subjects have been said 
to contribute to the accomplishment of such ends 
as teaching children how to think, the develop- 
ment of patriotism, the formation of character, 
the cultivation of general social efficiency, or the 
satisfaction of the felt needs of children in their 
day-by-day relationships. 

I shall not present a long list of specific values 
assumed to be inherent in the study of American 
history. The place of the history of the United 
States in general education, like that of all other 
subjects or activities, must be considered, not 
from the point of view of the subject, but from 
the point of view of the demands of the total pro- 
gram of general education. History, like all other 
subjects, will be drawn upon to the extent, and 
only to the extent, that it contributes to the de- 
velopment of the values, ideals, understanding, 
motivations, and skills required of the citizen in 
a democratic society. What then, we may ask, 
are some of the demands of general education 
which the study of American history may logical- 
ly be expected to meet? 

It is commonly agreed, I take it, that in any 
program of general education one of the im- 

This paper was presented at the Third Annual 
Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Junior Colleges held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last July. The author is professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. 














peratives will be the preparation of youth for 
effective social behavior. But when we begin to 
consider in any detail just what human experi- 
ence is of most worth or how it shall be employed 
to prepare youth to come to grips with the ethical 
economic, political, and social realities of their 
culture, differences of opinion spring suddenly to 
the surface. It is just here that the whole issue of 
the role of history as an educational instrument 
enters the center of the arena. If the whole of 
human experience through all its sweep and 
depth is to be drawn upon, then, of course, history 
is imperative; if acquaintance with contemporary 
experience is regarded as adequate, history may 
be discarded. Again, I repeat, the question must 
always be asked: What human experience is of 
most worth and in what ways can it be most 
effectively organized to serve educational ends? 


PRESENT vs. PAST 


T MUST be acknowledged, I think, that ours 
I is an age that is extremely preoccupied with 
the present. Experience to be functional, it is 
thought by many, must be recent or contempo- 
rary. A growing concourse of teachers is disposed 
to exclude facts from consideration unless they 
are directly related to the present. The reasons 
for this evaluation of human experience are many 
and not too difficult to understand. Emphasis on 
the present and contemporary is always impor- 
tant and especially so when the contemporary is 
pregnant with crisis. As our world whirls for- 
ward from one cataclysm to another—as the pat- 
tern of old institutions is disrupted; as old social 
institutions lose or enlarge their functions and in 
either event call for reconstruction; as change, 
insecurity, tension, and often times frustration 
intrude themselves into the world of primary 
social relationships—we grasp whatever is nearest 
at hand to maintain our equilibrium. Under such 
circumstances we are little likely to have the pa- 
tience or the inclination to chart our course of 
action in terms of some carefully worked out over- 
all system of principles. For the moment, at least, 
we are more likely than not to turn to impro- 
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visation, to seek ad hoc solutions or makeshifts. 

It is also true that the great increase in the 
sheer volume of experience represented in new 
knowledge and new skills and techniques de- 
mands our attention and inspires our enthusiasm. 
The advances made in both the natural and social 
sciences are certainly impressive. In our own 
lifetime our knowledge of social behavior has 
been tremendously expanded by the work of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, economists and stu- 
dents of government, physicians and anthropolo- 
gists. Our age has also brought forth significant 
new skills and techniques which may be employed 
in fashioning personality and in canalizing hu- 
man behavior. Certainly, here is a body of ex- 
perience which educators cannot ignore. More- 
over, the problems of a technological age may on 
the surface appear to be essentially different from 
those which confronted civilizations primarily 
agricultural and commerical, and the solutions 
of these problems may seem to require the utili- 
zation of recent experience. And, finally, I might 
call attention to the theory of learning, enter- 
tained by many, that stresses the importance of 
interest, and to the assumption that the time-line 
in the interests of youth is extremely short. 

For these and other reasons one need not men- 
tion, ours is a culture in which recent experi- 
ence has a high rating. Indeed, in some quarters 
the very terms “cultural heritage” or “racial 
experience” are in bad repute, and one fears to 
use them lest one be branded as an “essentialist” 
or some other kind of reactionary. In the opinion 
of many, the whole program of the social studies 
in the area of general education can be built 
on materials drawn from contemporary experi- 
ence. As Professor A. C. Krey of the University 
of Minnesota points out: 

The school world offers many different curricula in the 
social studies—one of which is the scrambled core curric- 
ulum in which the whole of the pupils’ time is avowedly 


devoted to present society and its operations under the 
head of “chief activities of society." 


Professor Krey goes on to say that in some of 
our cities and states we have reached the point 
of confining the attention of pupils “to the im- 
mediate present alone, and that throughout the 
whole twelve years of their formal education.”? 

This emphasis on the present is reflected, too, 
in the point of view of some of the extreme ad- 
vocates of the community school who appear to 


*“A Curriculum for the Social Studies” in The Future 
of the Social Studies (Cambridge: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1939), pp. 72, 74. 

*Ibid., p. 76. 


be willing to draw the major part of the content 
of the curriculum from the life of the local com- 
munity and thus limit the intellectual life of 
the child pretty largely to what goes on within 
the corporate limits of the village, town, or 
community in which he happens to be living. 
This discounting of the past and high rating of 
the present is also reflected in the widespread 
belief that the curriculum should be oriented 
around the felt-needs of children in their day- 
by-day relationships. It is also reflected in the 
contention frequently met with that the content 
of education should be determined by children 
themselves. To quote George S. Counts: 

The assumption now seems to be widely held that the 
entire process of cultural evolution should begin de novo 
with each generation, that the child should be completely 
freed from the bias of the past, and that the program of 
instruction should contain no great decisions with respect 
to the values and ideals of living. Such decisions should 
presumably be left to the next generation in the firm belief 
that, if boys and girls could only escape the rule of parents 
and elders, they would proceed unerringly and with en- 
thusiasm to the correction of all the mistakes of their 
ancestors and to the building of a world founded on truth 
and beauty and justice.’ 

It cannot be denied, I think, that the time 
was ripe for a reappraisal of the relative value 
of past and present in the program of general 
education and it would seem that we are moving 
experimentally toward a more satisfactory bal- 
ance between the two. At the same time it would 
be hazardous for us to confine our attention 
merely to the minutes of the last meeting. In a 
democratic society, the school always faces the 
task of transmitting honestly and without preju- 
dice, as far as may be, those accumulations of 
ideas, values, knowledge, and skills which con- 
stitute the capital of human experience. The cur- 
riculum maker, whoever he may be, is charged 
with the responsibility of exploring the highways 
and byways that lead through all the reaches and 
depths of human experience in order to identify 
those elements that are essential to an under- 
standing of the present world of social relation- 
ships. 

Nor can the fact be overlooked that so far 
back as the record goes man has always been man. 
His power to think, or not to think, is the same 
today as yesterday, and his basic emotional drives 
have remained unchanged. And the problems of 
human living have remained basically the same 
wherever man has taken up his habitat. The 
problem of freedom under government was old 


*The Social Foundations of Education (New York: 
Scribner, 1934), PP. 533, 534- 
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before the first Pharaoh reigned, and women were 
dissatisfied with their husbands long before Holly- 
wood. The problem of social justice is as old 
as the oft-quoted question of Cain and the hope 
of attaining the Four Freedoms has sprung eter- 
nal in the human breast. The problem of how to 
behave on the first date may not have vexed the 
vestal virgins, but it certainly must have been 
of some concern to the youthful Cleopatra. And 
through the ages, as men have struggled to solve 
the problems of human living, they have formed 
and re-formed their value systems and constructed 
and reconstructed their institutions to conform 
to changed conditions. What I am trying to say 
is that the capital of human experience is still 
the coin of the realm and to devaluate it too 
much may lead to intellectual bankruptcy. 


HE place of history in general education is 

by no means simply a question of the rela- 
tive value of past and present; it is also affected 
by the principles employed in selecting and or- 
ganizing content. Is the purpose of history to 
understand the past? Is it an exhibit of life as it 
actually was? Or is it the source of discrete bits 
of information to be used in explaining some 
present problems? In other words, how shall 
knowledge of the past be organized in order that 
it may be the most functional? Is history a seam- 
less web or is it composed of separate strands so 
loosely held together that each may with impu- 
nity be separated from the other? 

The old-line historian will tell you that history 
is a seamless web, that by definition and concept 
it is developmental, that it is an intricate pattern 
of cause and effect, that it is concerned with the 
interrelations of human experience and institu- 
tions, that it seeks a comprehensive understanding 
of a total culture within a given time and place. 
The teacher of the course in current problems or 
events, or the proponent of the core curriculum, 
may, on the other hand, be disposed to regard 
history as composed more or less of discrete ele- 
ments any one of which may be used to help illu- 
minate the present; history may be looked upon 
as a warehouse of antique furniture from which a 
few pieces may be selected to grace a living room 
fitted out in the main with the latest designs from 
Grand Rapids. 

I hope that you do not conclude that I am 
opposing courses in current problems, although, 
as has been pointed out, the burning issues of 
today may well be the ashes of tomorrow. Neither 
am I suggesting a sharp separation between the 


past and the present. Even in courses which deal 
“with the whole integrated society in successive 
cultural periods” it is important to link past 
experience with the actual operation of the pres- 
ent society. There is a danger, however, in sand- 
wiching in a little history in the consideration of 
present problems; it is the danger of forcing a 
parallel between the past and present that does 
not in reality exist, the danger of stressing simi- 
larities and ignoring differences. I would hazard 
the guess that many teachers who suppose they 
are teaching history when dealing with current 
problems are merely abusing it. I must confess 
great scepticism of those who seek to make his- 
tory functional by approaching it from the pres- 
ent, by attempting an orientation of fragments of 
history around some present problem. 

It is true, of course, that each generation views 
the past in terms of its own major interests, that 
history may be regarded as a succession of docu- 
mented concepts that are rooted in contemporary 
life. But this is something different from saying 
that the “true starting point in history is always 
some present situation with its problems.” What 
I am saying is that it seems to me that in any 
program of general education there is a place 
for history conceived of as a study of a whole so- 
ciety, of the development of a culture in all of its 
fundamental relationships. As pointed out in A 
Charter for the Social Sciences, ““There is some- 
thing to be said for giving pupils a thorough 
grounding in the historical records of human ex- 
perience before they attack the more elusive ques- 
tions of the living present.”* And I do feel that 
we should be on our guard lest some curriculum 
makers in the social studies who have been 
trained in educational psychology and philosophy 
but who are unhampered by the restrictions of 
scholarship in any one of the social sciences lead 
us to adopt programs of general education largely 
devoid of the real values of history. After all, as 
again suggested in the Charter for the Social 
Studies, there is a limit to which the rights of 
scholarship are called upon to yield to the de- 
mands of pedagogy. And in saying this I am 
making no brief for history as it is too often 
taught with its emphasis on apparently discrete 
facts and with its failure to cultivate significant 
understandings. Indeed, I am fully prepared to 
believe that history as taught in the schools must 
to a considerable extent be reconceived and re- 
written if it is to serve its proper function. 


*Charles A. Beard, Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, Part I (New York: Scribner, 1932), p. 47. 
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CHANGING NEEDS OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


T CANNOT be lost sight of that the demands 

of scholarship are not imperious in the do- 
main of general education; the requirements of 
the changing nature of society are of equal or 
of greater importance. And this is especially true 
of the social sciences, including history. It does 
not seem too much to say that the conditions of 
the modern world are tearing education from its 
old moorings and forcing it to chart a new course 
to discover a new center of interest, to meet new 
social responsibilities. The place of history in 
this new orientation is uncertain. But so far 
as social education is concerned, whatever part 
history may play in it, it appears that the program 
will be so shaped as to meet at least three major 
requirements of social reality. 

The first of these is the socialization of youth 
in terms of the basic assumptions of democracy. 
In a democratic society, as in all others for that 
matter, the school should serve as a means of so- 
cial stability, of maintaining political and social 
cohesion, of implementing the core values of so- 
ciety. If society is to have cohesion sufficient to 
prevent its disintegration, if it is to succeed in 
implementing its core values, if established mores 
and attitudes are not to lose their sanctions, if 
there is to be continuity of institutional develop- 
ment, youth must be socialized in terms of the 
prevailing cultural pattern. No society dares fail 
to develop in youth an emotional attachment to 
the prevailing ideology. Any other course may 
lead to social disintegration and to impotency in 
the face of crisis. 

Moreover, it begins to appear that we may take 
our protestations of democracy more seriously, 
that we may probe a bit more deeply into the 
inner meanings of the basic tenets of the demo- 
cratic creed, that the principles of democratic 
liberalism may actually become the stuff out of 
which a way of life for the whole people is built 
rather than a mere weapon with which the under- 
privileged elements in society fight their battle. 
In short, if we really hope that democracy may 
become the prevailing ideology in the world, we 
shall have to be less timid in its defense, more 
searching in our efforts to grasp its inner mean- 
ings, and more insistent in spelling it out in the 
lives of men. The program of social education, of 
whatever it may consist, can scarcely side-step 
the responsibility of identifying and making use 
of those experiences which will develop in youth 
an understanding of and an emotional attach- 
ment to the basic assumptions of democracy. 
Moreover, it will have to provide the experiences 


that will develop the motivations, the sympathies, 
the sensitivities, and the drives essential to demo- 
cratic living. 

A second requirement of social reality is that 
the on-coming generation become skilled in the 
processes of democratic action. Democratic living 
has techniques and processes peculiarly its own, 
for the protection of which we have developed 
our time-honored apparatus of civil liberties. 
These techniques and processes embrace freedom 
of thought and communication in all their forms, 
tolerance for the views of others, and discussion 
as an instrument of enlightenment. These proc- 
esses of democratic living are important. Men 
must learn to give and take, as anyone familiar 
with the history of the making of our constitu- 
tion must be aware, to counsel together, to accept 
defeat, to compromise, and to abide by majority 
opinion. These processes youth must learn if 
they are to assume responsibility for the direction 
of a democratic society. 

And now we come to the third requirement of 
social reality, and it seems to me at this point we 
are approaching the nub of the matter. Stated 
simply, this requirement is that youth be 
equipped with the will and with the breadth and 
precision of knowledge required of them as citi- 
zens to play their part in shaping broad public 
and social policy. Technology has produced a 
revolution quite as vast in the sweep of its im- 
plications as that which marked the change from 
a feudal to a capitalistic society. One thing about 
the future seems certain: if men are ever to make 
real that vision of a democratic world that lies 
beyond the smoke and carnage of battle, vastly 
new patterns of social arrangements will have to 
be devised. Statements that the post-war society 
will be different are heard so often that they tend 
to become commonplace, and perhaps most indi- 
viduals who accept them as a truism look forward 
to changes that will work themselves more or less 
automatically. But it is just here in this matter 
of automatic change that the significant differ- 
ence between the new and the old order lies. The 
essential difference between the age that is draw- 
ing to a close and the one that is opening is the 
difference of concept with respect to the means 
and agencies of human progress. 

The very concept of progress, you will recall, 
took form in a society that was being transformed 
from a feudal to a capitalistic base. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the accent came to be 
placed on individualism and laisser-faire, on auto- 
matic processes of adjustment. But reliance on 
individual initiative and upon more or less auto- 
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matic adjustments in the broad areas of societal 
relationships did not prove very satisfactory either 
in domestic economies or world polity. Slowly at 
first and later more perceptibly, the foundations 
of the old economy crumbled before the force of 
technological change. Technology, chained to 
the services of men with a genius for financial 
and industrial organization, produced in both 
Europe and America a type of monopoly capital- 
ism that functioned neither equitably nor eff- 
ciently. In the new pattern of economic life that 
emerged, individual enterprise steadily gave way 
to large-scale corporate enterprise, individual ini- 
tiative succumbed to the demands of supervision, 
the making of industrial policy passed into the 
hands of a comparatively few leaders in the busi- 
ness community, free competition disappeared 
from large segments of the American economy, 
the profit motive was set in reverse, and inability 
to find investment outlets for savings resulted 
in restricted output and unemployment. 

However much men may have still lauded the 
virtues of free enterprise or taught their children 
to revere it, it was in reality passing from the 
American scene. Whether it was politically possi- 
ble or socially desirable to return to a competitive 
system or to work out some new pattern of eco- 
nomic arrangements was a question on which 
men disagreed. Like many other problems this 
one was forced into the background by the com- 
ing of the war, but with the coming of the peace 
it will again appear on the agenda of democracy. 
Whatever solutions may be sought for this and 
others problems of major import, one may be 
certain that they will be planned, that they will 
conform to some social design. 

In every area of social relations, whether in the 
area of government, economy, or ethics, we are 
faced with the necessity of adaptation and adjust- 
ment. The democratic state can survive in the 
modern world, but if it does it will have to culti- 
vate the spirit of social experiment, invention, 
and contrivance. To participate wisely in the de- 
termination of public policy today requires a 
social insight far deeper than that required to di- 


rect the destinies of a simple rural economy such 
as ours was only a generation or so ago. If the 
youth of this and the next generation are to meet 
their responsibility for the successful operation of 
the national economy, for the establishment and 
maintenance of a workable world polity, for the 
advancement of the level of our common culture, 
and for the improvement of the quality of indi- 
vidual living, they will have to cultivate a greater 
breadth and comprehensiveness of thought and 
arrive at a more thorough understanding of the 
workings of our economic, political, and social 
arrangements than their elders have ever done. 
Acceptance of the core values of democratic lib- 
eralism will not be enough; a knowledge of hu- 
man experience, broad and precise, will be re- 
quired. It is submitted that history, and Ameri- 
can history in particular, can be made to con- 
tribute much to the program for meeting these 
demands of social reality on the program of gen- 
eral education. 


O CONCLUDE, the summary of the argu- 

ment of this discussion is: (1) That in the area 
of the social sciences general education will need 
to draw upon the whole range of human experi- 
ence and strike a proper balance between past 
and present; (2) that unsystematic excursion in- 
to the past in search of data for the illumination 
of some specific present problem, fruitful as it 
may be, can never take the place of a systematic 
study of society; (3) that the type of study of the 
past that is the most functional is the type that 
deals with a whole integrated society in succes- 
sive cultural periods; (4) that much can be said 
in favor of giving pupils a thorough grounding 
in the historical record of human experience be- 
fore they attack the more elusive problems of 
present living; (5) that history, and especially 
our own, develops an appreciation of the fact that 
human institutions are ever in a state of change; 
and (6) that in the study of history we select for 
emphasis those aspects of experience which con- 
tribute most to the understanding of present and 
future problems. 











Constitutional Government 
Challenges Teachers 








NE of the many responsibilities of the 
social studies field is the indoctrination 
of the senior high school student in the 

fundamental principles of the Constitution. This, 
however, does not imply a complete survey of 
the Constitution; such a method might nullify the 
purpose. 

Since so many students are left with the false 
impression that the document is in that realm 
of intellectualism beyond the comprehension of 
the common man, its interpretation has been left 
largely to the courts. The average person regards 
the document as a prosaic description of the 
master plan of the national government couched 
in terms incomprehensible to the mass of people. 
To these people the Constitution merely means 
a document which provides for a national govern- 
ment and protects certain rights such as the free- 
dom of speech. Beyond these limits public under- 
standing and appreciation of this document is 
negligible. 

A democracy really functions well only when 
the people are well informed; otherwise, it degen- 
erates into a government by pressure groups. A 
constitutional government preserves the heritage 
of a free people only to the extent that these 
people are willing to perpetuate their freedom 
by paying its price. The price is not mere obei- 
sance to symbols but a sedulous effort by the 
people to be well informed in order that they 
may intelligently meet the challenges of a de- 
mocracy. It is quite possible for ignorance to 
enslave even a people under the protection of 
constitutional government. 

Whenever the general welfare is sacrificed to 
the particular interest of a rapacious group, the 
public has been either uninformed or misin- 
formed. Too often we find sectional interest, 
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pressure groups, and class interests dominating 
the national scene when a constitutional govern- 
ment should be promoting the general welfare. 
It is obvious that such a condition will exist 
whenever there is ignorance among the general 
mass. Hence, an understanding of these funda- 
mental principles of our constitutional govern- 
ment is essential to the proper functioning and 
to the preservation of our democracy. 


Tue New DEAL AND POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING 


HE need for this understanding is now more 

apparent than ever due to the additional re- 
sponsibilities the government has assumed under 
the New Deal. An intelligent appraisal of recent 
social changes, accompanied by greater govern- 
mental control, requires some comprehension of 
the constitutional background of such changes. 
Such background alone can give the person 
justification for either his opposition or support 
of particular issues in the New Deal program. 
Furthermore, he may then understand how and 
why certain groups “stretch” the Constitution 
to advance their own views. 

Such measures as the NRA, Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, AAA, Social Security Act, National 
Labor Relations Act, and many others have 
vitally affected the economic life of every Ameri- 
can citizen. Nevertheless these issues, which are 
of real concern to the American people, should 
not be accepted merely as an earnest effort to 
ameliorate the national economy; the program 
should be questioned as to whether the passionate 
zeal for reform by certain groups has conformed 
to the principles of our constitutional govern- 
ment. The spirit and purpose of legislation may 
be legitimate, but the means to attain the purpose 
may violate constitutional government. Every 
citizen should know the reasoning of courts in 
declaring legislation constitutional or unconsti- 
tutional. Court decisions are legion, and only 
significant decisions could be reviewed, but even 
this limited range of review should give the in- 
dividual ample scope for studying the essential 
principles of constitutional government. 
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THE WAR AND POLITICAL UNDERSTANDING 


INCE war curbs various activities of an in- 

dividual which he would enjoy in time of 
peace, it is more than ever important for him to 
appreciate the cause and legitimacy of such re- 
straints, The spirit in which he shows deference 
to such governmental control should reflect his 
understanding of the scope of constitutional 
power of the government. For example, the pub- 
lic has witnessed a series of wartime restraints 
placed on the press and freedom of speech. Mis- 
understandings of these restraints may cause un- 
necessary discontent. The discomforts of war 
caused by necessary restrictions may tax ability 
to appreciate the fact that these exactions under 
a constitutional system are only temporary in- 
conveniences. 

Another problem confronting the individual 
in time of war is the delegation of power to the 
executive authority. Just how far may Congress 
go in delegating authority to the President puz- 
zles the average citizen. So often we hear the voice 
of confusion speaking of the danger of dictator- 
ship, or in the extension by the executive of his 
constitutional power. Much can be done through 
the social studies in clarifying these fears and 
issues. The teacher may also render invaluable 
service at clubs and other community organiza- 
tions in explaining our constitutional system. 


‘TEACHING CONSIDERATIONS 


T HE task of promoting a vitalized classroom 
program is by no means easy. The first step 
in this process is to surmount the delusion of the 
student and the public in thinking that the 
Constitution is a document of uninteresting and 
involved subject matter. One will discover that 
on the contrary it is an engaging dissertation 
on subject matter vital to the welfare of every 
citizen. Furthermore, it expresses the very 
thought and life of democratic America, repre- 
senting the spirit of a free country speaking to a 
confused world; it is a living document because 
the life blood of America has been sacrificed 
so that we may live in a country free from fear. 
This document lives only because such men live 
and will to have it live. The quality of a demo- 
cratic system can be judged by how well its 
constitutional principles are applied. This de- 
pends in turn upon how well successive genera- 
tions of active participants are informed about 
the art of government. 

The logical place for the presentation of con- 
stitutional principles is in the government or 


Modern Problems courses of the senior high 
school, for students at this level, especially the 
members of the twelfth grade, are sufficiently 
mature to appreciate basic political principles. 
The senior in high school has, moreover, studied 
the general structure of American government 
in a civics course in the junior high school. 


BAsic PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


T IS feasible to present only a few basic 
principles in this paper, leaving to the teacher 
the selection of additional important constitu- 
tional issues. It is well to begin by emphasizing 
the fact that our government has adopted the 
presidential system, with its principle of the sepa- 
ration of powers, in contrast to the cabinet 
system of England. 

The functions of our government are usually 
classified as legislative, executive, and judicial. 
The theory that these functions should be per- 
formed by different groups of persons, that each 
department should be limited to its own sphere 
of action without encroaching upon the others 
but should be independent within that sphere, 
is known as the principle of separation of powers. 
It is necessary, however, in explaining this theory 
to show that this separation is not absolute; that 
each of the three departments shares in the func- 
tions of the others or exercises some control over 
their actions. Here it is illuminating to the stu- 
dent to see the contrast between our system and 
the cabinet system; comparative approach in the 
explanation of this principle of separation of 
powers offers a lucid interpretation with better 
learning results. By this method the student 
should recognize with greater facility the balance 
of power among these departments resulting from 
those so-called checks each department has on the 
other. There is a splendid opportunity for critical 
thinking in the study of this principle since the 
question may arise as to whether there is a bal- 
ance and, if such exists, is it conducive to the at- 
tainment of the ends of a democratic government. 


HE doctrine of judicial supremacy should be 

another of the principles included in the 
course of study. The interesting background of 
this principle would give the student a deeper 
appreciation of this governmental function be- 
cause it well illustrates safeguards against the 
vested interest of certain groups whose indiffer- 
ence to the general welfare could cause an injus- 
tice to the mass. It would serve a valuable end to 
discuss the famous case of Marbury v. Madison, 
which established this doctrine. 
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Some teachers may hesitate to use court deci- 
sions due to the impression that case work is 
too arduous at the high school level. But the per- 
tinent facts in the case, the questions in consti- 
tutional law to be answered by the court, and 
the answers to these questions provided in the 
opinion of the court should be adequate in ex- 
amination of any case. It is obvious that this 
method cannot be used unless the proper sources 
of information are accessible to the pupils, and 
it may indeed be difficult to find a case book 
which would meet the requirements of students 
of this level. R. E. Cushman’s Leading Constitu- 
tional Decisions might be considered. The cases 
in this book are sufficiently abridged so that case 
work should not become irksome and the sim- 
plicity of the presentation is such that a high 
school student, with the aid of the teacher, should 
be able to comprehend how the principles of our 
democratic institutions became firmly established. 

Among the benefits derived from the case meth- 
od is the opportunity afforded the student to 
know some of the great legal minds of the past 
and their contribution to constitutional govern- 
ment. The legal reasoning of such jurists as Mar- 
shall, Holmes, Hughes, and Cardozo should be an 
inspiration to many students even in high school. 


O COURSE of study would be complete 
without providing for a thorough exposi- 
tion of the federal system. This discussion is im- 
portant because the problems of the proper rela- 
tionship between the states and the national gov- 
ernment are difficult for the layman to under- 
stand. In fact, it is difficult for the courts correctly 
to interpret the proper relationship. The chang- 
ing social and economic structure of this nation 
causes this relationship to be in a state of fluidity 
which has resulted in a “twilight zone of au- 
thority.” 

In order that the pupil may understand this 
condition the teacher should direct the class in a 
review of the constitutional history of this ques- 
tion. Even though the student may often be per- 
plexed, he will be able better to appreciate con- 
stitutional problems resulting from the federal 
system of government. 


HERE are several controversial questions 
involving certain constitutional provisions 
whose current importance has been accentuated 


+ New York: Crofts, 1940. 7th ed. 


by the commentaries in periodicals and news- 
papers. One of these involves the constitutional 
limitation on the Congress in its delegation of 
power to the President. How far may the Congress 
proceed in delegating authority to the President? 
Is there danger of the President encroaching upon 
the legislative authority of the Congress? Especial- 
ly in time of war are these questions important 
and should be understood by the general public. 
The history of the extension of executive power 
in wartime, of judicial clarification, and of post- 
war reaction, needs to be taught in schools and 
understood by the public. 

The interpretation of the commerce clause pre- 
sents a controversial question of first magnitude. 
The courts’ interpretation of the interstate phase 
of commerce has been so voluminous that it is 
difficult for the layman to understand its ramifica- 
tions. The teacher should check the important 
cases involving the fundamental principles un- 
derlying this clause in order to give the student a 
general knowledge of its implications. For ex- 
ample, in recent years the United States Supreme 
Court has extended the regulatory power of the 
national government by broadly interpreting this 
clause to imply that any activity which has a di- 
rect effect on interstate commerce may come 
under the control of the national government. 
By such an interpretation it is very obvious that 
this relationship of the national government and 
the states is undergoing a great change. The pub- 
lic should recognize this and be aware of trends 
in court interpretations. 

Citizens do not fulfil their obligations to their 
government unless they earnestly put forth an 
effort to understand constitutional principles. 
Mere acquiescence is not necessarily indicative of 
one’s loyalty to a constitutional government. As 
beneficiaries of a democratic political system we 
must take a more active part in the interpretation 
of the constitutional principles which guarantee 
our freedom. This brief survey only suggests a few 
of the constitutional principles which could be 
included in a course of study. Many others of 
equal importance could be included but the plan- 
ning of this course of study should be left largely 
to the good judgment of the social studies teach- 
er. But as social studies teachers let us recognize 
our responsibility for making a better America by 
doing our part in skillfully teaching our students 
the rudiments of constitutional government and 
understanding of its development. 
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A Co-operative Community Survey 








I. THE GEorGE SCHOOL REPORT 


; CTUAL participation in the activities of a 
democratic society is receiving increased 
emphasis in educational circles today. In 

keeping with this tendency, George School, a co- 
educational boarding school, has tried to find as 
many opportunities as possible for giving signifi- 
cant responsibilities to students. Attempts are 
constantly being made to extend these responsi- 
bilities both within the school itself and in the 
larger community outside. As a result we find that 
students play an important part on some of the 
key committees which deal with such things as 
the religious life of the school, the program of 
entertainment, and the co-operative work pro- 
gram. Furthermore individuals and groups take 
part in such community activities as teaching 
classes in Sunday schools, furnishing musical pro- 
grams for churches and civic organizations, assist- 
ing with local charity, and working on neighbor- 
ing farms. 

Attempts have also been made to gain a better 
insight into the larger community by participat- 
ing in week-end work-camps, by visiting centers 
of local government, and by rather carefully 
planned trips to Washington. For a number of 
years this study of the national government was 
an interesting and profitable experience. Some 
of the planning for these trips was done by stu- 
dents; they grew out of and were followed up in 








We present two reports of an unusual survey of 
Cornwall, an old town on the Hudson River. The 
first, by three members of the social studies depart- 
ment in the George School, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, describes and evaluates the project from the 
point of view of the independent school from which 
a group of students came to get acquainted with a 
type of community unfamiliar to them. The second, 
from the head of the social studies department in the 
Cornwall High School, now in military service, com- 
ments from the point of view of the Cornwall public 
school participants. 
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class activities. While in Washington the time was 
taken up with conferences with important men 
and women from such departments as Labor, In- 
terior, Agriculture; also the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, National Mediation Board, NLRB, the 
personnel director of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and with members of many other important 
bureaus and agencies. Each evening a conference 
was held which was usually addressed by some 
one active in the life of Washington. Much real 
insight into the actual working of the government 
was derived from these trips. 

In wartime, however, it is impracticable to go 
to Washington. The particular group which had 
hoped to take the Washington trip last year, after 
casting about for some time, decided that the 
making of a community survey would be the best 
substitute for this annual event. The students 
felt that such a survey would present greater op- 
portunities for more general participation than 
had the conference and discussion groups of the 
Washington trip. 


HE town of Cornwall, New York, was se- 

lected because of the contacts which some 
members of the faculty had with this community. 
In addition to this, the community itself was very 
willing to have the survey undertaken and were 
eager to have some serious students from the 
Cornwall High School participate with our pupils 
in such a survey. Full and enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion was given in every phase of the work. 

One of the first tasks facing those who made the 
survey was the establishment of certain objec- 
tives. After some discussion four main purposes 
were agreed upon. These were: (1) to observe the 
working of democratic methods in this com- 
munity; (2) to obtain information regarding this 
community as one of a type to which many mem- 
bers of the group would at some time belong; 
(3) to test some of the theoretical knowledge 
possessed by students; and (4) to attempt to un- 
derstand some of the dynamic factors in com- 
munity life. 
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Seven committees were chosen to work in as 
many areas of community life. The committees 
chosen were those dealing with Government, 
Business and Economic Conditions, Education, 
Culture, Religion, Social Conditions, and Health. 
Since the Cornwall High School co-operated with 
George School in this survey, committees to deal 
with each of these areas were appointed in both 
schools. A steering committee was chosen to do 
the preliminary planning and to co-ordinate the 
work of the committees. This committee com- 
posed of both student and faculty members met at 
Cornwall and at George School to make all pos- 
sible preliminary plans. After the survey got 
under way this committee met in joint session, 
usually in the evening, to get an overview of the 
work of all committees and help in planning the 
work for each group. This committee also acted 
as a clearing house for pertinent information. 

Much careful work was done by the Cornwall 
committee in preparing the community for the 
survey. In this they had the efficient co-operation 
of the Cornwall School Board and also the local 
press. The work was so carefully interpreted that 
not a single real difficulty arose. 

It should also be noted that the students did 
much preliminary reading especially in such 
books as Your Community by Joanna Colcord,? 
Middletown and Middletown in Transition by 
Robert and Helen Lynd,? and also articles con- 
cerning community surveys and special studies 
such as those made by Leighton® concerning cer- 
tain American cities. A small committee of stu- 
dents received much valuable information re- 
garding the techniques of a survey from Dr. Lynd. 


HE actual work of making the survey began 

on Monday, April 20, 1942, and lasted until 
Friday evening, April 24. On Sunday evening, 
April 19, the two groups met to get acquainted. 
This meeting was addressed by the local state 
assemblyman who gave an overall view of the 
community. This was very well done. On Monday 
morning a geographical tour was arranged by a 
local bus company. This gave an excellent gen- 
eral view of the territory to be surveyed. After this 
tour the various committees met to plan their 
first series of interviews. This was fairly easy for 
the local committee had already made many pre- 
liminary contacts. Thereafter the co-ordinating 





* New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941. 

* New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929 and 1937. 

*George R. Leighton, Five Cities; the Story of Their 
Youth and Old Age (New York: Harper, 1939). 
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steering committee in its evening sessions received 
progress reports from each committee, aided the 
committees in sharing experiences, and made 
additional suggestions as to the interviews to be 
made on the following day. In this way when 
several committees wished to see the same indi- 
vidual they could do so at the same time. 

Most of the committees found it necessary to 
hold a meeting each evening for the purpose of 
evaluating their progress and also for the purpose 
of organizing their notes. These meetings brought 
out the fact that the students were having signif- 
icant experiences in their interviews in respect 
to the value of the information obtained and 
progress in the necessary planning which had to 
be done. It was interesting to note how certain 
students developed techniques for making inter- 
views much more readily than did others. Fur- 
thermore students who had never shown any es- 
pecial initiative now became leaders. Finally, 
some of the group frankly stated that some of 
the generalizations which they had always held 
did not prove tenable. 

During all of this time the community was 
most co-operative. The high school bulding was 
made available for evening conferences, members 
of the school board were helpful in making con- 
tacts, and the local paper gave the committees 
excellent publicity while they were at work. Every 
one from whom an interview was requested 
granted it willingly. 

On Friday afternoon and evening the commit- 
tees worked on the report which was to be read 
at a public meeting on Saturday morning. Af- 
ter this final meeting and another day in the 
community the committees separated and be- 
gan the task of putting the reports into final 
shape. Since Cornwall High School was facing 
Regents examinations, it was necessary that 
George School should do much of this final work. 
Before the report was mimeographed, it was sent 
to Cornwall for a final criticism. 


ATURALLY the question arises as to the 

value of such a survey. The report attempts 
an appraisal in the section on Procedures. Some 
of the values seem to be, first, the giving of an 
opportunity for real and vital participation in 
significant group activities. Every member of a 
committee was responsible for the success of his 
committee—in the planning, work, and evalua- 
tion; if he failed either the report of the com- 
mittee would be less significant or some other 
member of the committee had to assume addi- 
tional responsibility. Second, the students had an 
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opportunity to try out some of their book learn- 
ing and found that it did not always work. Third, 
it gave the members of the group an opportunity 
to see how a community actually operates, and 
from the testimony of those active in the survey 
it was clear that henceforth they would be much 
more aware of the dynamic forces at work in any 
community of which they were a part. Fourth, the 
various committee members received unusually 
valuable experience in meeting and in dealing 
with people. Fifth, it was a fine opportunity for 
the George School students to be associated with 
a splendid group of boys and girls from a public 
high school; from these associations they derived 
a high opinion of the work done by the high 
schools. Sixth, it impressed upon the minds of all 
making the survey the fact that communities are 
not making enough use of their young people in 
civic activities. Seventh, it gave plenty of oppor- 
tunity to test the initiative and resourcefulness of 
each member of the group making the survey. 

If another survey of this kind should be made 
there are several things which should be done 
differently. More time may be needed to do a 
more thorough job; in some ways a little more 
planning and additional faculty assistance would 
help expedite matters. In general, however, the 
enthusiasm of the students for the work, their 
concentrated effort, their willingness to continue 
at a task even if it took an unusual amount of 
time and effort shows that democracy is entirely 
safe when young people feel that they belong and 
have responsibility. 


Il. THe CoRNWALL COMMENT* 


UR educational efforts are dedicated to the 
preservation and extension of American de- 
mocracy. The local community is a vital factor 
in the growth of this way of life. We cannot with 
sureness expect the rising generation to live, work, 
and even die for something they have not learned 
to understand or value. It was with these ideas 
in mind that the senior social studies class of 
Cornwall High School co-operated with a similar 
group from the George School in Pennsylvania 
in making a survey of our community life. 

The venture was noteworthy in several re- 
spects; it demonstrated the practicability of pub- 
lic-private school co-operation; it furnished pupils 
with purposeful opportunities to meet adults of 
the community; it gave these young people a 


* A fuller account by Mr. Smith appeared in the Journal 
of Education, 126: 55-56, February, 1943. 


chance to observe the functioning, the strengths, 
the weaknesses, and the possibilities of democracy 
at work in a small town; and it brought to light 
the need for further adaptation of this tech- 
nique in high school usage. 

Community support was essential to the suc- 
cess of the project. To this end the school board, 
which offered school facilities as headquarters 
for the group, publicized the undertaking widely. 
The Cornwall Local carried two excellent ad- 
vance articles, and the many town families who 
received the George School boys and girls as pay- 
ing guests were adequately informed of the pur- 
pose of the survey. Students were coached in con- 
ducting interviews that they might emphasize 
the fact that the purpose was to secure informa- 
tica rather than to prove a particular point of 
view. We attempted to point out to the students 
the polite methods of meeting strangers, of in- 
teresting them in our project, in order to provide 
us with the salient facts and judgments relative 
to their endeavor. 

Because of the imminence of final examina- 
tions as well as the financial burden for the 
George School people, it was decided to limit the 
actual on-the-spot work to seven days. It was 
mutually agreed that although seven days con- 
stituted too brief a time everyone from Cornwall 
knew tremendously more about his home-town 
than he had before. Many students felt that the 
time was inopportune. The nearness of final ex- 
aminations made participation difficult for the 
average or below-average pupils. From a teaching 
point of view, such a study, if made in the fall, 
could be the basis for effective correlation of Eng- 
lish, Economics, and Problems of Democracy 
courses. More intensive background preparation 
would have produced a more uniform and 
polished procedure in collection of data through 
interviews. The number of faculty advisors in 
relation to the size of the group was too small— 
the ratio being one to twelve; therefore commit- 
tees were frequently unable to obtain guidance 
as immediately as was desired. 

Nevertheless the fifty members of the group, 
the educators, the business men, the townspeople, 
all who came in contact with this project felt 
gratified at the civic, educational, cultural, and 
social values which evidenced themselves in so 
brief a study. Democracy thrives under an alert, 
active electorate. We encourage you to survey 
your community. Be assured that participating 
youths and adults will emerge with a deeper love 
and understanding of Our American Way. 








Using a Story for Chinese Children 


Ethel E. Ewing 
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T THE present time pupils need informa- 
tion about China if they are to interpret 
the news from the Far East and the 

strategy of the United Nations. As active world 
citizens they need to understand China and her 
potentialities if they are to play their part in 
establishing peace and prosperity after the war. 

Adequate understanding of China, a powerful 
Far Eastern nation, demands consideration of its 
geography together with related economic impli- 
cations, possibilities and limitations, and of Chi- 
nese history, the struggle of the people to make 
adjustment to the changing factors in their en- 
vironment, but also of the spirit and philosophy 
of the people, their way of thinking and doing 
things. 

How to build so much understanding into the 
education of the pupil is a big problem facing 
the teacher. However, one approach can be made 
through such material as the accompanying story 
for Chinese children, “An Old Chinese Custom,” 
which has proved helpful to pupils from the 
sixth to the twelfth grades. Some groups were 
studying current events, others geographic, eco- 
nomic, and sociological problems. Questions such 
as those given at the end of this article will help 
pupils co-ordinate their thinking, and will enable 
them to recognize some of the similarities be- 
tween the Chinese and the American people. 


AN OLp CHINESE CUSTOM 


A Chinese Story for Children 
Retold by Lucy Wu and Ethel E. Ewing 


NE day long, long ago, a Chinese maid 
came secretly to a young woman who had 
recently been married and had gone to live in 
her husband’s family, as was the custom in China. 
“Oh Daughter of my kind Second Mistress,” 
whispered the maid, “don’t tell anyone that I 
have come, or I shall be punished.” 


ee 
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A teacher in the Lakewood (Ohio) High School re- 
tells an old Chinese story and describes how it was 
used to develop understanding of China in grades six 
through twelve. 




















“I promise not to tell. But why have you 
come?” 

“Ai ya,” sighed the maid. “It’s too sad to say. 
Your mother has been put in jail.” 

“Impossible!” cried the daughter. “I can’t be- 
lieve it. My mother has always been so good and 
kind. What is the matter?” 

“You speak truly. Your mother is good and 
kind beyond all others, All these years she has 
done exactly as your father’s mother commanded, 
and has tried to please her in every way, just 
as a Chinese wife should do. But the Old Mis- 
tress has been getting older and crosser, and 
harder to suit. Yesterday she called the Head 
Man of the village, and reported that your 
mother had beaten her and treated her cruelly.” 

“My poor mother,” said the daughter. “She 
would never do that.” 

“The whole household knows that she didn’t. 
But the officials believe the older people in 
China, not the younger ones. And your grand- 
mother has long been head of the family.” 

“What is the jailer like?” asked the daughter. 
“Will he treat my mother well?” 

“It is said among the servants that he is 
stingy, and keeps the food money for himself. 
He gives the people in jail only a tiny bit of 
poor food.” 

“My poor mother!” sighed the girl. “My poor 
mother! I know what I shall do. I shall cook the 
best food, and take it to her!” 

“A wise thought,” said the maid. “I knew that 
you would think of the best thing to do. Now I 
must go back, for if I am found, I shall suffer 
for this. Remember not to tell.” 

“You can trust me. I shall always remember 
your faithfulness. Go out this door, and through 
the garden. It is raining a little, so you can hide 
under your umbrella.” 


AN YA,” exclaimed the daughter when she was 
alone. “What a sad day! But I must begin 
to cook this very hour, so that I can go to the 
jail in the morning. I shall eat only a little 
food each day, and take the best to my mother. 
How glad I am that my husband’s mother is 
kind, and not cross as my grandmother has been 
all these years.” 
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The young woman cooked rice until it was as 
white and fluffy as snow, and made a kind of 
stew of white chicken meat chopped fine, and 
bamboo sprouts and lotus root sliced thin, doing 
everything just as her mother had taught her. 
Early the next morning before many people were 
out, the daughter walked to the jail, carrying 
the food in a basket. The jailer, a thin, stern 
man, stopped her at the gate and told her that 
the prisoners were not allowed to have visitors. 

“Please give my mother this small gift of food,” 
said the daughter, “and I shall be greatly obliged 
to you.” 

“There’s no rule against that,” said the jailer 
sourly. But no sooner had the daughter gone 
than he opened the basket, and lifted the cover 
of the rice box. 

“Ha!” he said, “Such fine white rice!” His 
eyes gleamed, and he reached for his fan stuck 
a little way down the back of his collar, flipped 
it open and fanned himself three times. He lifted 
the cover from the bowl of chicken stew, and 
smelled it hungrily. “Food for a feast,” he ex- 
claimed with a wide, thin smile. Then he 
frowned, filled his long thumble-bowl pipe half 
full of tobacco, and took the first whiff. “I have 
it,” he said, his eyes like narrow slits. “I shall 
eat this food. Then I shall not need to spend my 
food money. The old lady can eat cheap stuff. 
That’s good enough for a prisoner.” 

Every morning he was at the gate to meet the 
daughter. He even smiled when she asked him 
politely to give the food to her mother. Every 
morning the daughter thanked him for being 
kind. And every morning he ate the food. 

Finally came the day when the prisoners were 
allowed to have visitors. The daughter was at 
the gate early on that day, and told the jailer 
that she herself would carry the food in. After 
the greetings had been said by mother and 
daughter, and the mother had opened the boxes 
of food, tears sprang to her eyes. 

“Such beautiful white rice,” she said. “What 
lovely chicken stew! I had forgotten there was 
such food in the world.” 

“Why, mother, what do you mean?” asked 
the daughter in surprise. “This is just like the 
food I have brought you every day.” 

“It has not come to me, not once.” 

Just then the jailer came. “Time’s up. Visitors 
must leave,” he said sharply. 

“You wicked old jailer,” said the daughter to 
herself on the way home. “You’ve been eating 
my mother’s food. Ai ya, what can I do?” 

The next day and the next, the daughter took 


dishes of fine food to the jail as usual, saying 
to herself, “I know you'll eat this, you stingy old 
jailer, but I don’t want you to suspect my plan.” 

Then she hurried home, and practiced making 
a new kind of food. She cut up chicken meat 
and mixed it with rice of two different kinds; 
she put in brown beans, peas, lotus seed, and 
water chestnuts cut very fine; she mixed over 
the food a dark, almost dirty looking syrup made 
of brown sugar and flour. 

At the usual time the next morning she was 
at the gate of the jail with the new food. Just 
as usual, she asked the jailer to give the small 
gift of food to her mother. As soon as she was 
gone, the jailer pulled out his chopsticks, and 
uncovered the bowl. 

“Ai ya,” he said, “what dirty food! I refuse 
to eat such terrible food. Let the old woman 
have it!” 

The mother was very happy when she heard 
that her daughter had sent her something to eat. 
She uncovered the dish as soon as the jailer had 
gone, but she could not stand the sight of the 
food. “How could my daughter send me this?” 
she said to herself. “Such dreadful food!” She 
covered the dish and set it aside. 

But as she sat alone she remembered how 
much her daughter loved her, and said to her- 
self, “I must at least taste it. My daughter would 
surely not send me bad food.” Imagine her sur- 
prise to find that the food tasted good, and that 
there was hidden in the rice all the things that 
she especially liked. 

“My wise little daughter,” she said, “what a 
clever way to fool the jailer.” 

So it was that the jailer took the daughter’s 
food to her mother every day, until the cruel 
old grandmother died, and the mother became 
the new First Mistress in her husband’s home. 
And when the story of the faithful daughter was 
known, it became a Chinese custom in that part 
of the country for every daughter to visit her 
mother on January 29, the day when the strange 
food was first made. Even now on that day each 
daughter carries as a gift to her mother a dish 
of the same strange food which looks bad but 
tastes very good. At the end of a happy day, 
when each daughter leaves to return to her own 
work or to her husband’s house, each mother 
says to herself, “If ever trouble comes to me, 
my loyal daughter will find a way to help me.” 


HROUGH the story, one class may come 
to see the Chinese as real human beings; 
another may think through the logic of the 
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“extended family,” and the importance of filial 
piety in Chinese philosophy. Not too much 
should be attempted, lest the savor of the story 
be lost. 


The Characters 


1. Are the people in the story like some you 
know in this country? 

2. Are all the characters good, or are all of 
them bad? 

3. How about people, are they just about the 
same the world over? 

4- How was love and loyalty shown in this 
story? 

5. In what particulars was there unfair deal- 
ing? 


The Extended Family 


The name “extended family” has been given 
to that type of large family in which the sons 
and their families often all live together in the 
father’s house. 

1. What indication is there in the story that 
the extended family is sometimes a happy ar- 
rangement, sometimes not? 

2. Which mother-in-law was kind, so that her 
son’s wife was happy? 

3. Which mother-in-law was cruel and 
wronged her daughter-in-law? 

4. Was the injustice itself connected in any 
other way with the ideal of respecting old people? 

5. Did the wronged daughter-in-law finally 
have a chance to be First Mistress? 

6. Would that “make up” to some extent for 
the unhappy years? 


Filial Piety 


1. In the extended family, how would filial 


piety, that is, love and respect for parents, help 
in making things go smoothly? 

2. How would filial piety help when work 
was being planned on the farm? In the house? 
In taking care of parents in their old age? 

3. Do most races or nations that you know 
about have love and respect for older people, and 
feel that it is their duty to care for them when 
they need it? 

4. In China, where filial piety is so important 
in making a happy home, is it wise to use stories 
such as “An Old Chinese Custom” to teach 
children this ideal of conduct? 

5. Can you mention fairy tales, such as “King 
Midas and the Golden Touch,” which we use 
in teaching children ideas we consider important? 


For young children the teacher can call at- 
tention to many of the ideas indicated for older 
pupils, if she uses simpler words. The following 
list of questions will serve to locate pupils in 
time, suggest the changed situation of today, 
review the moral intended for Chinese children, 
point out a parallel observance on our own 
calendar, and call attention to the human values 
exemplified by the people of the story, suggesting 
that the Chinese are like all the rest of us. 


THINGS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN TO TALK ABOUT 


1. Is this a story of old China, or of new 
China? 

2. How does the story show that the Chinese 
young people of long ago had love and respect 
for older people? How does it show that Chinese 
young people of today also have that love and re- 
spect? 

3. What holiday do we have that reminds us of 
the love and thoughtfulness we should have for 
mothers? 

4. Which of the people in the story would 
you like to know if you could? Why? 
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Are History Teachers Muffing 


the Third Strike? 


W. B. Faherty, S. J. 











get history the excellent position it now 

enjoys—and has always deserved—in the 
American high school curriculum. Are not we, 
their successors, jeopardizing the hard-earned po- 
sition? With the contest almost won, are we not 
throwing away the results of it? Perhaps we are. 
Let me illustrate from the techniques of three 
teachers. 

The first class visited was alert, interested. The 
young teacher devoted the period to a study of 
contemporary events, with emphasis on the prac- 
tical present. A good variation from the regular 
routine, thought the visitor. After class he com- 
plimented the teacher. “Thank you,” was the re- 
sponse. “We devote four periods a week to con- 
temporary events. We save Friday for a considera- 
tion of American history.” 

This was the only American history course 
these students were getting, and four fifths of the 
time was spent in discussing the newspapers. This 
trend I consider the chief way of undermining 
our own edifice. We can call it preoccupation 
with contemporary events before the student has 
a satisfactory knowledge of the past. 

Another class was equally interested. A clever 
young politician-to-be was giving a talk on John 
Wilkes Booth. The highest-priced corporation 
lawyer might not have handled his case more con- 
vincingly! Booth was a man of single purpose 
who kept his eyes on his chosen goal. His plan- 
ning was perfect. Not a single possibility was un- 
foreseen. The time. The means. The site. On and 
on went the encomium. The student finished with 
the applause of his fellow classmates ringing in 
his ears. A short commendation from the teacher 
preceded the next talk. There was not the slight- 
est reference to the fact that all this talent was 


R= years history teachers have worked to 





Three examples of bad teaching are described by a 
graduate student at St. Mary’s College (Kansas) and 
summer lecturer at St. Louis University, who empha- 
sizes the need for facts in education for citizenship. 














used in the execution of a horrible crime. Booth 
might have been the builder of the Panama Canal 
or the inventor of the electric light as far as the 
class was concerned. Our second rapidly widening 
breach is the failure to differentiate between good 
and evil. 

A discussion of current affairs was the order of 
the day in the third class. But it was not so much 
that there was such a discussion. The difficulty 
was that the manner and not the matter of the 
discussion monopolized the attention. It mattered 
little whether the pupil advocated totalitarianism, 
or democracy, absolute dictatorship or constitu- 
tional government, wrong or right. Speaking was 
the thing, not what one said. Practice in demo- 
cratic processes, the teacher termed it. And this 
was not a public-speaking class, but a history 
class. At least on the school records. 


CERTAIN body of historical knowledge to 

be imparted to the pupils must be the first 
concern of the history teacher. After this come 
other objectives such as the ability to reason on 
these facts, to use them in discussion, to apply 
them to the problems of contemporary society. I 
do not wish to imply that I encourage a narrow- 
ing-down of the objectives of the history class. 
Far from it! The more objectives obtained the 
better. My point is that we must not sacrifice the 
fundamental reason for history study, in favor of 
secondary objectives, however important or in- 
teresting. 

How can this be obtained? During several years 
at Campion High School, Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin, I drew up a schedule of the course in 
which a mean was sought between a too-loose 
arrangement and extreme rigidity. Rather than 
week by week or quarter by quarter, I found that 
a division of material into two-or-three week sec- 
tions was more satisfactory. 

The following is a typical section of my modern 
history syllabus which is now being used in over 
a dozen urban high schools in the Middle West. 
Kaufman’s Modern Europe is the text. 
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10-12th week— 
1) The Dual Monarchy—Ch. XL 
2) Russia—Ch. XLII 
3) The Balkans—Ch. XLIII 
4) Expansion of Europe in Asia and Africa— 
Ch, XLIV (For reading only: Smaller States 
of Western Europe—Ch. XLI) 
13-15th week— 
1) International Relations (1871-1911)—Ch. 
XLV 
2) The Great War—Ch. XLVI 
3) Europe After the War—Ch. XLVII 


Each week’s time I divided in this way: three 
classes were devoted to new matter, one to discus- 
sion or other variation from the regular routine, 
and one to testing. 

After the weekly test I would give a brief pre- 
view of the next week’s work, pointing out its 
importance, arousing interest in it. Thus the 
pupils would be eager for the positive matter 
and would know how much they had to take. If 


they were slow in grasping the assigned material, 
they would lose their day of varied activity in 
favor of the regular routine. Thus they would 
be more anxious to cover the assigned material 
as rapidly as possible. 

The variation would be contemporaneous to 
the matter studied at the time. These are ex- 
amples that I used in American history: an impro- 
vised radio play of the Battle of New Orleans 
came when we studied the War of 1812; a read- 
ing of short lives of heroes of the Frontier accom- 
panied the study of the Westward movement; 
debates were regular occurrences, whenever a 
practical question offered itself. 

The teacher can be assured in this way that 
the fundamental facts of history are covered. 
Firmly grasping these a student will have a basis 
for an intelligent discussion of a contemporary 
problem. He may not be a glib talker (let’s leave 
the science of speech to the teacher of oratory) 
but he will have a solid body of facts as the 
foundation of intelligent citizenship. 





Critical Thinking : 

The pupil should learn the need for caution in 
accepting solutions of social problems which he 
himself cannot check. Social problems, as we have 
said, are many and varied. What the pupil can 
learn about them must be, as we know, incom- 
plete, and his conclusions necessarily tentative. 
In consequence, he might be tempted to accept as 
authoritative the pronouncements of others re- 
garding the solution of these problems. We 
should, therefore, teach him to weigh carefully 
the views offered him by others. Some of these 
views he himself can evaluate. Others, outside the 
range of his information, he should learn to treat 
with reserve. 

The pupil should develop maximum efficiency 
in the solution of social problems. He should 
learn, however, that it is not enough to be cau- 
tious in his thinking. His duty is to extend to the 
full his knowledge of social problems. He should 
seek new information and, although he does so 
with caution, he should be eager to listen to new 
solutions of social problems. Viewing the infor- 
mation and experience available to him, his goal 
should be nothing less than the attainment of the 
highest possible degree of efficiency in solving 
the maximum number of social problems. 

The pupil should learn to reconsider his social 


philosophy. To do this he should be alert and 
aggressive. He should regard himself as a respon- 
sible and competent member of society, whose 
duty it is to keep himself constantly in touch with 
the changing social scene. He should re-examine 
his own contribution to social betterment; a con- 
tribution to be made not only by more careful 
thought and by seeking new opportunities for ac- 
tion, but also by re-evaluating his own social phi- 
losophy. 

The pupil should learn that constant use of 
critical thinking as a preliminary to social action 
is essential to the democratic way of life. Finally, 
we should teach him that his own efficiency as a 
member of society is not merely an object which 
he should seek for his own good. What he seeks 
for himself he should regard as equally desirable 
for others. He should understand that the whole 
concept of democratic society, as it exists and is 
developing in the United States, rests upon the 
co-operation of socially alert and active citizens. 
To bring home to each individual the importance 
of critical thinking as a prelude to social action 
is to help preserve and enlarge the democratic 
way of life in the United States (F. G. Marcham 
in Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies; Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. 46-47). 
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Somethin g in Common 


Jennie L. Pingrey 








E HAVE to build up common knowl. 
edge and common experiences when 
we want children to get along well 


together. Won’t we have to do this with the peo- 
ples of the world? Harold Fields, writing in So- 
cial Education of his efforts to improve the at- 
titude toward each other of the Jewish and 
Italian boys in his New York City school,’ de- 
scribed the community project on which he em- 
ployed them—they worked together, learned to- 
gether, and stopped wasting energy in fighting. 

I have lived in country villages and heard the 
inhabitants speak of “city folks” with the scorn 
born of a superior knowledge of such funda- 
mentals as raising food, and of annoyance at such 
defiance of common courtesy as fishermen’s neg- 
lect to close gates, or, cause for more than an- 
noyance, the cutting of wire fences so that stock 
escaped. I have heard these rural householders 
speak differently of city folks when their sons 
had gone to work in factories and their daughters 
in offices. The type of geography which many of 
us were taught, has been justly criticized for its 
fostering of natural provincialism by emphasizing 
differences and for its encouragement of a dis- 
gustingly patronizing attitude by descriptions of 
“quaint” and “picturesque” peoples. 

We cannot wait for the development of com- 
mon experiences and knowledge by evolution, 
because nature’s process is too slow to offset man’s 
inventiveness of diabolical instruments and pro- 
pensity for starting trouble. Of course automo- 
biles, motor ships, and airplanes have been mak- 
ing travel so much quicker and easier that it 
seems as though no town is without its lectur- 
ers, official or unofficial, on far places, but they 
talk chiefly about the queer ways of other peoples. 
This is to be expected, as is news of the criminal 


1“Co-operating in Citizenship,” Social Education, I: 
11-15, January, 1937. 











These suggestions for a specific and workable start 
in developing better understanding among the peo- 
ples of the earth come from the head of the social 
studies department in the high school at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York. 








rather than the average citizen in the newspaper, 
but has it helped very much to develop under- 
standing between the peoples of the earth? 

Of the thousands of Americans who served 
abroad in World War I, many came back telling 
us that the Germans weren’t so bad as we had 
thought when you really got to know the com- 
mon soldiers, or that there were some good 
Frenchmen if you lived with them and had a 
chance to find it out, but such understanding 
seems to be largely forgotten today. In this war, 
there are millions of young men and some young 
women who will bring back ideas. Will their con- 
ceptions of the peoples of other lands be con- 
fused by the war conditions under which they 
are conceived? Will these first-hand observations, 
whether mostly true or badly distorted, remain 
clear or fade? And what about the rest of us? 


F COURSE the best way to build up com- 
mon knowledge and common experiences 

is to engage in some active project together. Or- 
ganizing the world for peace should be the best 


' possible motivation, but its lack of success in the 


form of the League of Nations, its abstract ideal- 
ism, and its apparent lack of immediacy to war- 
wearied, homesick men, may make more ex- 
pedient the seeking of this real aim by indirect 
methods. International clubs—business, cultural, 
and the like—would seem conducive to mutual 
understanding, but have limited scope. 
Religions are extremely powerful, although 
their potency in holding together peoples of vari- 
ous races, nationalities, and languages is not 
necessarily a force toward peace; quite the con- 
trary, for instance, in the case of Mohammedans 
and Christians. Economic bonds should, in the 
very necessity of struggling for existence, be 
stronger than any other except religious, but are 
we masters of economics to such an extent that we 
can deliberately develop such bonds so as to unite 
rather than disrupt the world? It seems altogether 
improbable when we have struggles of labor 
against capital, of farmer against labor, of capital 
against farmers, of one labor group against an- 
other, that we can expect to achieve peaceful co- 
operation in international buying and selling. 
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F TRAVEL, recreation, religion, and the eco- 

nomic struggle for existence have failed to de- 
velop adequate world-mindedness, why not try 
education? There seems to be the most startling 
development of education today that the world 
has ever known. Wendell Willkie’s remarks about 
the growing literacy of Russia and of China are 
among the most impressive statements in One 
World. The efforts of our own army to overcome 
the dismaying amount of illiteracy among its in- 
ductees and to further the education of other 
soldiers are admirable. The importance of the 
American school is being insisted upon by many 
people who are dismayed to see the number of 
teachers deserting to more lucrative employment, 
and their right to determine what should be 
taught in American schools is being asserted by 
many people whose knowledge of American his- 
tory, world history, and social studies, does not 
extend much beyond an understanding of the 
terms, if that far. 

Let’s start, then, with schools, building up 
some bits of common knowledge. Let us teach 
geography first, for the earth is, except to cynics, 
mankind's. Not the geography of national bound- 
aries, but a survey of the natural regions and 
what they are good for, just as a Robinson Crusoe 
might survey his island. To find what the differ- 
ent regions are good for, let us see what uses have 
been made of them. Most of us know that the 
Indians used our prairies for hunting, that we 
have used them for corn-hog agriculture and that 
they support thousands more people now than 
they could before, but we have to “look it up” 
before we know that similar humid continental 
regions lie in Russia, China, and Uruguay. What 
are the crops and products in each of these? I don’t 
know. Do you? Or take the Mediterranean region 
—I know the Romans raised wheat, grapes, and 
olives there and have a general notion that Ital- 
ians in modern times have used their land in 
much the same way with an increase in citrus 
fruits. From our similar region in California, I 
have seen oranges, olives, dates, prunes, and 
movies—I have no idea of the comparative size of 
these crops nor do I know what Chile has done 
with her “Mediterranean region,” or South Af- 
rica, or Australia. Like most people I don’t bother 
to investigate, but am interested if others give 
me their findings. 

I believe millions of children throughout the 
world can be interested in such a survey of the 
world’s possibilities. They will be thrilled, as I 
was, at Dr. Renner’s suggestion that it may be pos- 
sible some day to pasture animals similar to the 
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musk-ox in subpolar regions, and thus produce 
meat for use by the millions of people living in 
regions too densely populated to allow extensive 
use for pasture. 

Surely such information can be popularly writ- 
ten, as the story of Microbe Hunters was revealed 
by De Kruif, or The Arts by Van Loon, with the 
up-to-dateness of George Renner’s Human Ge- 
ography in the Air Age. This should be the first 
world textbook. It should be translated into the 
language of each people using it, and half told in 
photographs, one of the world’s media which 
needs no translating. It should be a little book, 
easy of comprehension by millions unaccustomed 
to think in terms larger than their village. It 
should not be used to spread nationalism, capital- 
ism, or even Christianity. Radio should be used 
to popularize and expand this study of world 
regions and their possibilities. 

Will not some organization which loves peace 
and sees farther ahead now than the peace con- 
ference, devise a scheme, similar to state aid to 
education in New York, which will make the in- 
troduction of this course financially desirable in 
cities all round the globe? The desire of peoples 
to improve their own land usage should induce 
many to study at least the section on the kind of 
region in which they live. World trade, which we 
are told will develop with startling rapidity after 
the war, should lead many to study all of it. To 
extend David Fairchild’s title, the world is more 
than our garden. 

The first world textbook should not be in 
place of history or geography or any other course 
a school has been giving, or, at any rate, the 
elimination of other courses should be entirely 
at the option of the school. This course should 
be free of the rancors of the past, a uniting his- 
tory. Upon this cautious beginning, later social 
studies courses can be added—a course in common 
living processes such as securing shelter (if capi- 
talism and communism can agree upon a single 
text), a course in great inventions (if national 
claims can be adequately compromised), a course 
necessitated by increase in air traffic, including 
not only air-traffic laws but such matters as the 
recognition of early signs of diseases which the 
air age may be expected to introduce to new re- 
gions. If Russia and Germany have molded their 
youth for service to the state, can we not with 
wider vision though less autocracy, build up by 
the dissemination of common knowledge, com- 
mon interests, and mutual understanding a spirit 
more potent than any restricted by national 
boundaries? 
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Notes and News 


NCSS 1943 Yearbook 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
announces a change in plans for its 1943 year- 
book. In place of the volume previously an- 
nounced it will issue an especially timely and im- 
portant book on the post-war world entitled Citi- 
zens for a New World, edited by Erling M. 
Hunt and prepared with the co-operation of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 
Members of the National Council will receive 
this volume as part of their membership; others 
may purchase it for $2. The book deals with the 
problems and issues related to the making of the 
peace, to social and economic reconstruction, to 
post-war international organization, and to the 
role of education both in planning for peace and 
during the post-war period. It is designed to pro- 
vide background material for teachers of history, 
modern problems, and current events, and to 
stimulate the thinking of all people on this vital 
topic. This change in plans will cause a delay 
in the distribution of the yearbook, but it is ex- 
pected that Citizens for a New World will be 
ready for distribution sometime in January, 1944. 
Because this volume will be one of the most im- 
portant publications ever brought out by the 
NCSS, the officers believe that the added benefit 
to members will more than compensate for any 
disadvantages that may result from a delay in 
distribution of the yearbook. 

Many Council members have ordered this vol- 
ume under the title of The Post-War World. Now 
NCSS members in good standing in November, 
1943, will receive a copy free with membership. 
Cash orders which have been received from these 
persons will be cancelled and a financial adjust- 
ment will be made. Pending orders to be billed 
from members in good standing in November, 
1943, will automatically be cancelled. 











From the Publications Committee 


As National Council members know who have 
read the Yearbooks, there are several ways in 
which such publications may be compiled. The 
Thirteenth Yearbook was composed of four main 
sections, each by an individual author. The 
Twelfth Yearbook and several of the previous 
ones consisted of a symposium of ten to twenty 





chapters or sections, each by a different individ- 
ual. 

One suggestion which has been made in con- 
nection with the inquiry published by the Com- 
mittee in the November issue of Social Education 
has been to throw open the contribution to a 
Yearbook to the membership of the National 
Council at large. The proposal would be to an- 
nounce the topic and proposed divisions of a 
Yearbook, and to invite anyone to submit a 
paper. The Committee and Editor would then 
select those most suitable and work them to- 
gether into a Yearbook. 

This is an interesting suggestion. We are still 
inviting readers to send to the Committee any 
other comments about the publication program 
of the National Council. 

H. T. Morse, Chairman 
Committee on Publications, NCSS 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Indiana Council 


Social studies teachers of Indiana met on Octo- 
ber 22 and 23 in conjunction with the Indiana 
State Teachers Association in five regional meet- 
ings. These were held at Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville, South Bend, and Hammond. 
At the Indianapolis meeting the Indiana Coun- 
cil luncheon was addressed by the Indiana State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and by 
Paul Seehausen who told of the work of the 
Committee on American History in the Schools 
and Colleges. At the executive committee meet- 
ing the Indiana Council went on record as favor- 
ing a 1944 convention for the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

In the near future the Terre Haute, Fort 
Wayne, and Monroe Councils for the Social 
Studies plan to hold local meetings. (E.R. and 
K.T.) 


Iowa 


On November 5, 1943, at the Iowa State Teach- 
ers Association convention in Des Moines, the 
social studies sectional meeting was sponsored 
jointly by the Iowa Council for the Social Studies 
and the Des Moines Council for Social Studies 
Teachers. (C.S.) 
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Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies is meeting at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, on December 38, 
1943, to study the problem of revising courses in 
United States History and World History as a 
result of the war. For a more detailed statement 
consult the November issue of Social Education. 

A section meeting expressly for elementary- 
school social studies teachers has been added to 
the program. The elementary teachers will meet 
as a discussion group to analyze the current is- 
sues and problems in elementary-school social 
studies. Teachers and supervisors of elementary- 
school social studies are urged to mail in advance 
questions on topics that they believe should be 
discussed at this meeting. They may pertain to 
method, articulation of courses, content, or any 
particular problem a teacher may be facing in 
her teaching. You can help make this your pro- 
gram by sending such questions as early as pos- 
sible to Miss Mary G. Kelty, 3512 Rittenhouse 
Street, Washington, D.C., who is serving as chair- 
man of this section meeting. W. Linwood Chase 
of Boston University, and author of the new 
NCSS publication, Wartime Social Studies in the 
Elementary School, will be the discussion leader. 
There will be no admission charge and all ele- 
mentary-school teachers are cordially invited to 
attend this meeting. (P.C.) 


Missouri Council 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
met at St. Louis, November 5, in conjunction with 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. Howard 
E. Wilson of Harvard University was the princi- 
pal speaker at a luncheon meeting which was 
followed by the annual business meeting. (J.A.) 


Montana 


Social studies teachers held a section meeting 
at the western conference of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association on October 1, 1943, at Mis- 
soula. Edward Krug of Montana State University 
led the discussion group of social studies teachers. 
(C.W.) 

Clifton B. Worthen, of Missoula County High 
School, has just been appointed state Public Re- 
lations Committeeman for the National Council 
for the Social Studies in the state of Montana. 


New Hampshire 
The New Hampshire Social Studies Teachers’ 


Association reports that social studies teachers 
throughout the state hope to meet in local con- 
ferences which are being planned to take the 
place of the usual general teachers’ convention, 
which—on a statewide basis—has been set aside 
for the duration of the war. (B.M.) 


Oklahoma Council 


The Oklahoma Council for the Social Studies 
will meet jointly with the convention of the 
Oklahoma Education Association on February 
10-11, 1944. The place is to be announced in 
the near future. There will be a business meeting 
at that time and an election of officers. (M.S.) 


Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island Social Studies Association 
held a sectional meeting in connection with the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction in Provi- 
dence on October 29, 1943. Erling M. Hunt of 
Columbia University spoke on “The Social 
Studies in War and for the Peace.” 


The Texas Junior Historian 


The first issue of the fourth volume of The 
Junior Historian, sponsored by the Texas State 
Historical Association at Austin appeared in Sep- 
tember. It includes brief articles on Texas back- 
grounds written by high school pupils. 


Food Conference 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
was represented at the National Consumers’ Food 
Conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, on October 
27 and 28. The NCSS representatives appointed 
were: Clyde Feuchter, president of the Greater 
Cleveland Council for the Social Studies; J. J. 
Stillingar, who is in charge of the Current Issues 
radio program of the Cleveland schools; Edwin F. 
Jerrow, of the Cleveland Public Schools; and A. 
Y. King, supervisor of social studies for the Cleve- 
land Public Schools and president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Leon Hen- 
derson was the presiding chairman of the Con- 
ference, which was addressed by Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace. (A.Y.K.) 


New Contributing Members 


Since the November issue of Social Education 
went to press several additional names have been 
added to the roll of Contributing Members of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
These members have paid $5 for their annual 
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dues instead of the $3 subscribing membership 
fee, although there are no differences in the privi- 
leges of such membership. This extra financial 
aid is of great value to the Council in carrying 
out its program under wartime conditions. ‘The 
following are the new Contributing Members: 
Ruth West, C. C. Barnes, Ruth Williams, Doro- 
thy Brown, O. E. Geppert, Erling M. Hunt, Van 
Lieu Minor and Henry W. Bragdon. 


Elementary School Materials 


The attention of elementary-school social stud- 
ies teachers is called to the Twenty-second Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals which is entitled, Elementary Schools: 
The Frontline of Democracy. This yearbook ex- 
plores the meaning of democracy and the pur- 
poses of elementary education with respect to 
citizenship building. It describes many actual 
programs of citizenship education and indicates 
some of the ways in which pupil-growth in citi- 
zenship traits can be measured. The yearbook 
deals with classroom projects and extra-curricular 
activities; with special programs and regular 
school routines; with student government, club 
work, and committee activities; with all-school 
projects, administrative arrangements, and guid- 
ance programs. This yearbook should prove to 
be equally valuable to teachers and administra- 
tors. The yearbook may be purchased for $2 from 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 

The Minneapolis Public Schools, Division of 
Elementary Education, under the direction of 
Prudence Cutright, Acting Superintendent of 
Schools, have completed a revision of the social 
studies curricula for the elementary school. They 
have issued A Guide to Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Elementary School (Kindergarten, 
Grades 1-6), and bulletins containing Social 
Studies Source Units, Each source unit contains 
an overview, aims, suggested approaches, activi- 
ties, helps on evaluation, a bibliography and 
references to visual aids. One bulletin contains 
source units for the Kindergarten through Grade 
3, and there are separate bulletins for each of 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. These source units are in- 
tended for the teacher’s use and contain many ex- 
cellent suggestions for the teacher. Altogether, 
the bulletins represent a thorough and painstak- 
ing study of the elementary social studies cur- 
riculas with an honest answer to the question of 
what the social studies should do for children. 
The bulletin entitled A Guide to Teaching the 
Social Studies in the Elementary School consists 


of four major sections: ““The Nature of the Social 
Studies Curriculum,” “Helping Children to 
Achieve Satisfactory Social Relations,” ‘“Teach- 
ing and Evaluating in the Social Studies,” and 
“Teaching Aids in the Social Studies.” 


Foreign Policy Reports 


As history and current events classes give in- 
creased attention to international developments 
and American foreign relations, more and more 
teachers should draw on the Foreign Policy Re- 
ports and Headline Books of the Foreign Policy 
Association (22 East 38th Street, New York). The 
October 15 issue of the former includes eleven 
statements dealing with “Twenty-Five Years of 
U. S. Foreign Policy” contributed to the Sym- 
posium held in connection with the FPA’s twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary. Public opinion between the 
two World Wars; our relations with the Far East, 
Britain, Russia, and Germany; and the relation 
of our foreign trade, labor, and women to foreign 
policy are reviewed, as is our interest in interna- 
tional organizations. 

The September 15 issue of the Reports dealt 
with “Agricultural Cooperation in the Amer- 
icas”; that for October 1 with “What Future for 
Italy,” and that for November 1, with “What the 
Chinese Think About Post-War Reconstruction.” 

Recent Headline Books, which are usually 
noted in the Pamphlets and Government Publi- 
cations department, include William C. John- 
stone’s The Changine Far East; Thomas A. 
Bailey's America’s Foreign Policies: Past and 
Present; and John S. Badeau, East and West; 
Story of the Modern Near East. 

The Reports cost go cents each, or $5.00 a year; 
the Headline Books cost 25 cents each. 


Loan Packet on Russia 


A loan packet’ on the Soviet Union (Packet 
XXV-G-1) has been prepared by the Information 
Exchange on Education in Wartime, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington. It includes reading 
materials, bibliographies, illustrations, and teach- 
ing suggestions. It may be borrowed, free of ex- 
pense, for two weeks on application to the In- 
formation Exchange. 


The War 


Our Armed Forces, a 130-page bulletin, has 
just been published in revised form by the U. S. 
Infantry Association in co-operation with the 
U. S. Office of Education. It presents authentic, 
up-to-date information about our armed forces 
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in an inexpensive and attractive form suitable for 
reading and study by secondary-school youth. It 
is planned to contribute to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the part played by 
American youth in our armed forces. All 
branches of the armed services are interestingly 
described and there are many illustrations in- 
cluding charts, insignia of service, and a special 
chart for aircraft recognition. Our Armed Forces 
may be obtained from the Infantry Journal, 1115 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington. Price, 35 
cents a single copy; 25 cents a copy in quantities 
of four or more. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has published 
seven bulletins on civilian defense and national 
war activities. Two of these bulletins, The Neigh- 
borhood in Action (10 cents) and Manual for 
Volunteer Offices, describe operating facilities 
which many local Defense Councils now provide. 
Another—The Junior Citizens Service Corps (5 
cents)—describes a new program for recognition 
of youth’s part in the war effort, The remaining 
four—Civilian War Services (10 cents), Health 
Services in War Time, Recreation in War Time, 
and Services for Children of Working Mothers— 
are more concerned with program suggestions. 
There is a nominal charge for some as indicated 
after the title; others are free. Order from 
Thomas Devine, Director of Civilian War Serv- 
ices Branch, Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 
ton. 


The Foreign Born 


The September 1943 issue of the Journal of 
Educational Sociology is devoted to “The Foreign 
Born—Their Citizenship.” In addition to articles 
on the meaning of American citizenship, the imi- 
gration and naturalization service, and adult 
civic education, there are articles on ““The Ameri- 
can Foreign Born and the War” and “Security 
for the Family of the Foreign Born.” 
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On Education 


A Reader's Guide to Education: Books about 
Education for Americans has been published by 
the National Education Association and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. It lists and describes 
over seventy titles selected from the history of 
education, some fictional treatments, some remi- 
niscences and essays, biography, critiques, and 
volumes on education in the future. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher contributes the introduction. 
Copies may be obtained by sending five cents, 
to cover mailing costs, to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington. 


Helpful Articles 


Bristow, William H. “Intercultural Education: Problems 
and Solutions,” High Points, XXV:14-26, October, 1943. 
A report on New York City 1943 workshops on problems 
of race, religion, and color. 

Franzén, Carl G. F. “American History: A Study in Place- 
ment,” School Review, LI:533-38, November, 1943. On 
the lack of difference between American history for 
junior and for senior high schools. 

Harvey, C. C. and Allen, Charles F. “The 20 Questions on 
Student Government,” Clearing House, XVIII:67-71, 
October, 1943. Practical problems and procedures. 

Lewis, Frederick H. “New Citizenship Responsibilities,” 
Education, LXIV:113-18, October, 1943. The opportuni- 
ties and record of young citizens in the Victory Corps. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Mer- 
rill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton. Contributors to this issue include: Julian Aldrich, 
Paul Carr, Bartlett McKinney, Ethel Ray, Clara Strick- 
land, Kenneth Thurston, Clifton Worthen, Mary Selken, 
and Allen Y. King. 
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Current Problems 


Among recent pamphlets dealing with various 
phases of our domestic problems, present and fu- 
ture, is The Outlook for Domestic Air Transport, 
by Ernest W. Williams, Jr. (National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. 25 cents). It is No. 21 in the Planning 
Series. The author is a technical adviser on trans- 
portation problems for various Federal agencies, 
currently attached to the War Production Board. 
In this pamphlet he analyzes the basic character- 
istics of peacetime air transport and the position 
it had attained in this country prior to the war. 
It may surprise some readers to find that, despite 
much publicity, air transport carried less than a 
half of one per cent of our intercity passenger 
traffic, and a still more infinitesimal fraction of 
our goods, Nevertheless, air traffic was rapidly 
growing, and Mr. Williams discusses the trends 
which were appearing, and the effects which the 
war may be expected to have on post-war com- 
mercial aviation. The discussion is thorough, yet 
not so technically written as to be beyond the 
understanding of an average high school pupil. 

How Can Majority and Minority Groups Con- 
tribute to Democracy? (Democratic Discussions, 
The New Jersey Education Association, Stacy- 
Trent Hotel, Trenton. Free) is No. 10 in the 
series of discussion outlines issued by the NJEA’s 
Committee on Long-Time Planning for use in 
its program of Democratic Discusstons. The lat- 
ter is a far-reaching enterprise, now in its second 
year, whose purpose is to promote group discus- 
sions among the citizens of New Jersey on a series 
of vital current problems. This particular outline 
was prepared by Stewart G. Cole and Helen G. 
Trager of the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion. Like other outlines in the series, it is well 
calculated to stimulate discussion. “Ice-breaker”’ 
quiz questions are followed by a wide variety of 
quotations intended to serve as leads in provok- 
ing discussion of the many aspects of the main 
question. A bibliography of readily available 
material is included. Any group of persons eager 
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to sponsor a serious forum discussion will be 
well rewarded by a study of this pamphlet and 
others of the same series. 

In connection with the problem of minorities 
and the development of tolerance in our school 
population, it seems proper to refer here once 
more to two periodicals which are intended espe- 
cially for teachers ar“ are available on request: 
Intercultural Educatisn News (Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York) and American Unity (The Council Against 
Intolerance in America, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York). Both are useful and stimulating, and are 
prepared by prominent educational authorities. 

A new pamphlet on inter-American relations is 
Teamwork in the Americas, by Delia Goetz (For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York. 40 cents). It is a very attractive little book- 
let, written for the junior high school level. It 
deals with the historical development of Pan- 
Americanism, travel and communication, com- 
merce, health promotion, and cultural relations 
between the United States and Latin America. 
The text is both easy and interesting, and there 
are numerous illustrations in color. 

The Far East and the United States, by Knight 
Biggerstaff (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York. 40 cents) is the second in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Curriculum Series in World History. This 
series is an outgrowth of the Cornell University 
Workshop, and its purpose is to aid teachers in 
appreciating and understanding the importance 
of Latin America, the Far East, and the British 
Commonwealth in modern history. This 60-page 
pamphlet on our relations with the Far East 
provides a textual summary of our various points 
of contact with the Orient, and the development 
of our foreign policy there. It should help many 
teachers to crystallize their understanding of 
these matters. It is followed by an annotated read- 
ing list for teachers, extensive study and discus- 
sion questions to aid teachers in preparing units, 
and a list of suggested pupil activities. 

A weekly publication of wide usefulness is Vic- 
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tory Bulletin (Victory Bulletin, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington. $5 a year). It is prepared 
by the American Council on Public Affairs, and 
is a clearing house of news concerning the activi- 
ties of all government agencies dealing in any 
way with the war. 

Recent items issued by the National League of 
Women Voters (726 Jackson Place, Washington) 
include a broadside, Whose Foreign Policy? (75 
cents per hundred) urging the need for a positive 
American foreign policy; and Taxes to Protect 
the Public (4 pages, 5 cents), an analysis of the 
need for and means of obtaining heavier taxes 
for war needs. 


Post-War Problems 


Collective Security: The Why and How, by 
Joseph H. Ball, United States Senator from Min- 
nesota (World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 25 cents) is a pamphlet of real 
importance, since its author has taken a leading 
part in the Senate in promoting the adoption of 
Resolution 114 to commit the United States to 
future international action for maintaining 
peace. Senator Ball develops the ideas which are 
behind the resolution, and emphasizes the belief 
that the crucial point which the world must rec- 
ognize is the necessity for stopping future aggres- 
sions as soon as they start. Only by providing the 
machinery capable of doing this, he believes, can 
war ever be completely outlawed. 

Senate Resolution 114 is the subject also of 
Your Congress Can Win the Next War Now 
(Non-Partisan Council to Win the Peace, 1319 F 
Street N.W., Washington. Free). It is a little 
leaflet making a strong plea for adoption. 

Another valuable pamphlet issued by the 
World Peace Foundation is The Future Eco- 
nomic Policy of the United States, by William 
Adams Brown, Jr., professor of political economy 
at Brown University (25 cents). Here is a hard- 
headed discussion of the choices which the Amer- 
ican people will have to make after the war. The 
emphasis is on the fact that there is no easy way 
out of the economic consequences of war, and 
that we will have to submit to further sacrifices, 
both material and ideological, if a permanently 
satisfactory world economy is to be realized. Eco- 
nomic nationalism will be as unwise as political 
isolationism, and those who predict an early and 
rosy age of plenty ignore the hard core of fact. 

As has been said in this column before, the 
collecting of bibliographies and reading lists is 
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an interesting and practical hobby for any stu- 
dent or teacher. A good addition to such a col- 
lection is World Organization: An Annotated 
Bibliography, compiled by Hans Aufricht (Wood- 
row Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Free). As the title indicates, it 
is a list of books, pamphlets, and bibliographies 
dealing primarily with post-war reconstruction. 

The Architectural Forum (1g West 44th Street, 
New York) has issued a pamphlet presenting at- 
tractively the possibilities of the future in town 
and city planning. It is directed to the general 
public, is simply written, and illustrated. Its mes- 
sage, in brief, is one urging citizens to look at 
their communities and see their defects, and then 
take group action for betterment. School children 
in civics classes would undoubtedly gain many 
valuable ideas from it. 


Miscellaneous 


A reading list of particular value either to 
parents or teachers of younger children is Ours 
to Keep (American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 25 cents). Its 
nature is indicated by the subtitle, A List of 
Books for Children on the Culture of Man. The 
books were chosen for their value in giving to 
children a sense of the greatness of the past, and 
of the world’s common heritage in legend, folk- 
lore, and history. They are the books which chil- 
dren like to read and which are good for them 
to read. 

A pamphlet of value to historical scholars is 
Historical Units of Agencies of the First World 
War, by Elizabeth B. Drewry (Bulletin No. 4 of 
the National Archives. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 10 cents). This is a descrip- 
tive account of the work done during and since 
World War I by various government departments 
to record and preserve the history of that war. 

Much interesting and valuable information 
never reaches the eye of teachers, much less the 
general public, by reason of being buried in the 
forbidding format of a legislative document or 
committee report. An extremely worthwhile ex- 
ample is the Report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions (Legislative Document, 1943, No. 39. 
Williams Press, Albany. Free). This 265-page re- 
port gives an excellent survey of existing con- 
ditions and practices in this field throughout the 
country as investigated by the committee, and 
provides a wealth of practical information. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 








Motion Picture News 


Pictorial Films Inc., RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York, has recently issued a new catalog 
of 16-mm. sound films. This organization rents 
“The Story of Civilization,” a series of seventeen 
35-minute film programs of background and gen- 
eral factual material on the development of our 
civilization. 

A complete list of free films, their sources, and 
the conditions under which they may be ob- 
tained is published by the Educators Progress 
League, Randolph, Wisconsin. In 169 mimeo- 
graphed pages are listed the free films produced 
up to the fall of 1943. The list retails at $3.00. 

The Office of War Information, Washington, 
continues to serve as the clearing house of war- 
film information. Prints of pictures from the vari- 
ous government departments are co-ordinated by 
the OWI, but actual distribution is carried out 
through local film libraries. If in doubt as to the 
circulating agency nearest you, write the OWI. 

Three notable additions to an already long list 
of 16-mm. feature films has been recently an- 
nounced by Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. Schools may now rent The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell with Don 
Ameche, Stanley and Livingston with Spencer 
Tracy, and Henry Fonda in Young Mr. Lincoln. 
Each of these films can be highly recommended 
for auditorium programs. 

A large number of sound films on various 
phases of World War II may be obtained on free 
loan from the Atlantic Refining Company, 260 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. Write for a complete 
list. 

A list of films to see and books to read in fol- 
lowing the war is “Global Reporting Through 
Films and Books.” This 4-page folder may be ob- 
tained from Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 


Radio Notes 


The October issue of Inter-American contains 
an interesting schedule of radio programs relat- 
ing to Latin America. Highly recommended on 
this list is “Saludos Amigos,” the Blue Network 
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program heard in the United States on Fridays 
at 7:05 P.M., EWT. This program is produced 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Of this 
program the Inter-American says, “deserves a five- 
star rating for arrangement and performance of 
folk music, attractiveness of pieces chosen, dra- 
matic excellence, and timing of scripts.” Another 
outstanding program is the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company’s “Calling Pan America” (Saturday, 
4:30 P.M., EWT). This program brings programs 
of Latin-American origin to the United States 
via shortwave rebroadcast. 

“The Americas and the World” is the title of 
Course III, Part 1 of the Lands of the Free series 
of the NBC Inter-American University of the Air. 
Broadcast Sundays from 4:30 to 4:55 P.M., EWT, 
Land of the Free will run for 21 consecutive 
broadcasts. ““The Americas and the World” is di- 
vided into three parts; during October the pro- 
grams dealt with “The Americas and World Ge- 
ography”; through January 16, 1944, the theme 
will be “The Americas and World Trade”; and 
from January 23, 1944, to March 12, 1944, the 
programs will treat ““The Americas and the Great 
World Crisis.” The programs for December 
should prove unusually interesting to students of 
American history. They are: December 5, “The 
Coming of the Cow,” how it influenced North 
America’s West, Argentina, and Uruguay; De- 
cember 12, “The Coming of the Negro Slave”; 
December 19, “The Return of the Free,” the 
founding of Liberia. Copies of a handbook pre- 
pared to supplement the broadcasts may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each from Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 

Changes in program time for several broadcasts 
have now gone into effect. “That They Might 
Live,” the story of the nurse’s aids, is now heard 
on Saturday, 1:00 to 1:30 P.M.; the “Chicago 
Round Table” on Sunday from 1:30 to 2:00 
P.M.; and “Story Behind the Headlines” on Satur- 
day, 5:30 to 5:45 P.M. All hours are Eastern War 
Time. 

That music may add much in the way of atmos- 
phere and background for the social studies is 
well illustrated by the following titles of pro- 
grams to be heard during December over NBC’s 
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Inter-American University of the Air: December 
2, “The Changing Frontier,” American frontier 
folkways; December 9, “Land of Vanished Cities,” 
pre-Columbian Mayan civilization; December 16, 
“Brazilian Gold,” rise of the Rio shipping center; 
and December 23, “Christian Folkways,” con- 
trasts in North and South America. These pro- 
grams are part of the Music of the New World 
series, Thursdays 11:30 to 12:00 midnight, EWT. 
Handbooks for the series may be purchased from 
Southern Music Publishing Company, Education- 
al Division, 1619 Broadway, New York. 

School Time, a series of educational programs 
emanating from station WLS Chicago, is heard 
each school day at 11:15 P.M., Central War Time. 
The weekly schedule includes “School Time 
News,” “The Magic Harp,” “This Is America,” 
“The Book Box,” and “United We Stand.” Lis- 
teners send us enthusiastic reports. 

Radio’s part in this war is well summed up in 
a recent brochure sent out by the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. Over 200 coast-to-coast 
programs are carrying war messages each week. 
Add to this 891 stations broadcasting over 8,000 
messages each day and you get some idea of the 
potential power of radio. Recent radio programs 
have plugged such items of national interest as 
the glider pilot-training campaign, nurse-recruit- 
ing campaign, the signal-corps enlistment cam- 
paign, and increased recruitment of war workers. 
The radio is proving its power as a great national 
force. 


Projection Apparatus 


Many inquiries have reached this department 
concerning the availability of projectors for mo- 
tion pictures, slides, filmstrips, and the like. The 
production and distribution of all photographic 
and projection equipment and parts has been 
brought under restrictive control by War Pro- 
duction Board Order L-267. Motion-picture pro- 
jectors are practically impossible to obtain be- 
cause of the demands of the armed forces. Special 
consideration is given to educational institutions, 
especially those engaged in vocational training 
or maintaining pre-flight courses, in the distribu- 
tion of filmstrip projectors. The first step in ob- 
taining such apparatus is to fill out Form WPB- 
1319. This form will usually be furnished to you 
by the distributor with whom you plan to place 
your order. Upon receiving WPB approval the 
order may then be placed with the distributing 
company. This same procedure applies to electric 
record players. 


Building America 


The first issue of Volume IX (October to May, 
1943-44) of Building America, the picture maga- 
zine for schools, entitled “Our Neighbors in 
North Africa,” carries fifty-three pictures, maps, 
charts, and cartoons which illustrate the concepts 
of Africa stressed in the text. The importance of 
North Africa in the strategy of the present war is 
set in the background of the history of the “Dark 
Continent.” A bibliography of books and pam- 
phlets furnishes guidance for further reading. 
Building America is distributed by the Americana 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
Single copies are 30 cents, the eight copies for the 
year are $2.25. Subsequent copies of Volume IX 
will treat with “Italian-Born Americans,” “Elec- 
tronics,” “War and the Consumer,” “American 
Democracy in Wartime,” “Cattle-Raising and 
Dairying,” “Labor and Management,” “The 
Challenge to American Youth.” 


Maps 

The British Information Services, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, will send free to interested 
teachers a set of six maps of Great Britain. These 
maps show Britain’s counties, topography, geo- 
graphical regions, population, natural resources 
and agriculture, and industry. 

A four-color map of the United States, showing 
all airline routes, and picturing products, activi- 
ties, and industries throughout the land may be 
had free by writing to American Airlines, Inc., 
Pershing Square Building, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, P.O. 
Box 157, New York, publisher of the excellent 
free booklet “Maps—and How to Understand 
Them,” have now prepared a “Teachers Guide” 
to be used in conjunction with the above bookiet. 
This guide is the work of Oscar D. Von Englen, 
professor of geology, Cornell University. Copies 
of the guide are sent on request. 


Kodachromes 


A new set of twenty-one 2 x 2 inch natural 
color slides of the flags and emblems of the 
American Republics has been announced by the 
Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago. The flag and emblem of one 
Republic appear on the same slide. Also recently 
issued by this same organization is a set of twenty 
kodachromes on “Highlights in the Life of Lin- 
coln,” complete with teacher’s manual. Each 
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slide is a scene from the Lincoln Dioramas, 
which were executed by the Museum Extension 
Program of Illinois. A complete list of scenes and 
other pertinent information will be furnished 
upon request. The slides sell at 50 cents each. 


Material on China 


The United China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, will send to interested teachers 
a list of suitable classroom materials available 
without expense or at little cost. Among the free 
materials listed are pictures of Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, colored United China 
Relief poster, lists of films and records on China, 
and numerous pamphlets. A Fortune map of 
“The Pacific Area” may be had for five cents, and 
a pictorial map of China, 50 x 38 inches, costs 
50 cents. A kit containing one copy of each item 
will be sent for $1.25. 


Loan Packets on Great Britain 


Are you interested in receiving on a two-week 
free loan a packet containing color plates show- 
ing scenes of peacetime England, maps showing 
location of industries, population, natural re- 
sources, and physical and geographical aspects of 
the British Isles, two large colored charts indicat- 
ing the growth of social-security legislation and 
the occupations of the population, plus pam- 
phlets and reports on various phases of life in 
Britain? Two such packets are available; Packet 
XXIV-G-1, Social Services and Wartime Educa- 
tion in Great Britain, and Packet XXIV-G-2, 
Government, War Effort, Peace Aims of Great 
Britain. Either or both of the packets may be 
obtained from the Informational Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington. There is no ex- 
pense to the borrower since franked labels are 
furnished for the return of the packets. A catalog 
listing 75 titles of loan packets on a wide range 
of topics is available upon request. 


Aviation Kits 


The United Air Lines last year brought out a 
highly successful teaching kit on aviation suited 
to the needs of the elementary grades. Recently 
two other kits have been added to the growing 
list of materials on aviation education, and the 
elementary-school kit has been revised. A high 


school kit is now to be had containing teacher's 
manual, color print of an airliner, sheet of com- 
bat plane silhouettes, map of U.S.A. and Mexico, 
forty folders on the parts of the airliner, and 
suggestions for organizing an aviation club. This 
kit and the elementary and primary grade kits 
cost 25 cents each, 


Playlists 


A valuable list of one-act and full-length plays, 
radio scripts, and patriotic pageants may be ob- 
tained from the National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High Schools, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N.W., Washington, has a series of 
plays suitable for patriotic observances. Among 
those plays are “The Cavalcade of Freedom,” 
“The Search of the Ages,” “We Hold These 
Truths.” Copies of the first two plays may be 
obtained at 10 cents per copy; “We Hold These 
Truths,” 25 cents per copy. 


Helpful Articles 


Feuerlicht, Maurice. “To Your Health, José!” Educational 
Screen, XXII: 285-288, October, 1943. How health, med- 
ical, and dental films are being used in Latin America. 

Forsyth, Elaine. “Map Reading,” Journal of Geography, 
XLII: 249-257, October, 1943. A series of lessons to aid 
upper-elementary and junior high school pupils in im- 
proving their map-reading ability. Clearly developed and 
excellently illustrated. 

Harby, Samuel F. “The Film and International Under- 
standing,” Educational Screen, XXII: 293-294, October, 
1943. The role of the motion picture in rehabilitating 
a war-torn world. 

Haugen, Ida B. “Art and Geography Portfolios,” Instruc- 
tor, LII: 43, 63, October, 1943. An elementary-school ac- 
tivity. 

Hellmer, Joseph R. “Radio and the Americas,” The Inter- 
American, II: 38-39, October, 1943. Summary and evalua- 
tion of current radio programs. 

McCarthy, Sister M. Katherine and Smith, Marion. “The 
Much Discussed Comics,” The Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XLIV: 97-101, October, 1943. Summarizes the con- 
clusions reached as a result of a study of the comics 
conducted in Duluth, Minnesota. Principal generaliza- 
tion is that “if the child is moderately interested in 
comics, his interest is nothing to worry about.” Quite 
strong and adverse, however, are the conclusions as to 
what reading of comics does to the reading efficiency of 
pupils. 

Ristow, Walter W. “Maps: How to Make Them and Read 
Them,” Journal of Geography, XLII: 258-265, October, 
1933. A bibliography of general and specialized works on 


cartography. 
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Tue Wor LD OF THE Four FREEDOMS, By Sumner 
Welles. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. 121. $1.25. 

Towarps AN ABIDING PEACE. By R. M. Mclver. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 196. $2.50. 
The book of Mr. Welles is composed of 

speeches, chiefly on war aims, which he made 
while Under Secretary of State. There can be 
little doubt but that these speeches, when they 
were delivered, represented the plans which the 
administration then had in view. The recent na- 
tionalistic reaction in this country may have 
caused some changes in these plans, but such 
changes are no doubt largely concerned with dif- 
ferences of emphasis rather than with basic prin- 
ciples. The book of Professor McIver presents 
the author’s views regarding world-reconstruction 
in a comprehensive, well-articulated treatise. As 
the work of one of the most eminent scholars in 
the field of the social sciences, it carries with it 
unusual authority. 

These two books illustrate the enormous dif- 
ferences of opinion between internationalists in 
this country on even the fundamentals of a work- 
ing program. Both books, it is true, present plans 
for the mitigation of economic nationalism and 
for co-operation among all people in commerce 
and in the fostering of the development of re- 
sources. On the other hand there is the widest 
divergence between the two authors regarding 
the treatment of our enemies after their defeat. 
Both, of course, reject the more violent and cruel 
proposals regarding this matter. But while Mr. 
Welles demands emphatically the punishment 
of the “war criminals,” the unilateral disarma- 
ment of the present enemy states, and the main- 
tenance of tius condition for a considerable 
number of years, Professor McIver does not seem 
to attach much importance to such measures, if 
indeed he favors them at all. Furthermore, he 
proposes that Germany shall be allowed to retain 
the Polish corridor, and, it would appear, the 
Sudeten regions of Czechoslovakia. 

There are also wide differences between the 
views of the two authors regarding future inter- 
national organization. Professor McIver proposes 
a Confederation of the Nations which would be, 
or would become, virtually a world state, since 
it would not only maintain a fully organized gov- 
ernment with legislative, executive, and judicial 


branches, but also would eventually acquire ab- 
solute control of all the armed forces of the con- 
stituent nations, to be employed as an interna- 
tional police force. The Confederation would in 
addition acquire all the principal “world chan- 
nels” of international trade. A large proportion, 
if not all, of the colonial territories of the world 
would be freed or turned over to the new or- 
ganization provided the possessing states could be 
persuaded to give them up, an achievement 
which, the author believes would be one of some 
difficulty. The Confederation would also under- 
take to protect individuals and minority groups 
against invasions of their liberties by their na- 
tional governments. 

Mr. Welles is quite as insistent as Professor 
McIver on the necessity of creating an interna- 
tional organization, which he believes should 
grow out of the system now in process of develop- 
ment for the co-ordination of the war efforts of 
the United Nations, and would have as its pri- 
mary objective the prevention of aggression by 
force if necessary. But it would in no sense be a 
world state, for it would proceed on the basis of 
co-operation among the constituent governments. 
Mr. Welles displays no interest in plans for liq- 
uidating the British and other colonial empires 
or for burdening the new international organ- 
ization with the heavy task of administering 
colonies. 

The books before us indicate, therefore, in 
broad lines, our two possible future courses of 
action, if it is assumed that we have finally aban- 
doned isolationism. Both should be considered. 
But we cannot halt much longer between two 
opinions. The hour is growing late. The time 
for decision is upon us. 


F. R. FLouRNoY 
The College of Emporia 


Gropo.itics: THE STRUGGLE FOR SPACE AND 
Power. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. New York: 
Putnam, 1942. Pp. xiii, 274. $2.75. 

This is the clearest treatment of the whole field 
of geopolitics that has appeared to date. The 
author has consulted the German publications of 
the Geopolitical Institute of Munich and pub- 
lications of other European believers of geo- 
politics from the eighteenth century to date. 
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The book is divided into two parts. Part one 
is a scholarly study of the history of geopolitics. 
The author devotes ten very interesting chapters 
to the origin of terms, phrases, definitions, and 
outstanding men who guided and influenced 
thinking in this field. He traces the evolution of 
the trends of thought from Baron Dietrich Hin- 
rich von Biilow, Ritter, Hegel, Ratzel, Kjellen, 
Mackinder, Haushofer, and others to the present. 
The influence of the Monroe Doctrine played a 
great part in the development of the study be- 
cause it “speaks of an area and established for it 
the principle of nonintervention by spatially for- 
eign powers.” The Doctrine greatly influenced 
Friedrich List, an ex-professor of political science 
in Germany, because he came in contact with 
Henry Clay and later was an employee in the 
United States consul service in his home coun- 
try. Friedrich Ratzel is the father of “Seven Laws 
of Expansionism”; he believed the planet was 
capable, limited by space, for only one great 
state. The recurrent thought among German 
geographers and philosophers of the last two cen- 
turies was their belief in one world state domi- 
nated by them through a gradual peaceful expan- 
sion or involuntary absorption; in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries Fichte and Hegel taught 
that the nationalistic state was the best. 

Part two is a more practical consideration of 
what has happened when various phases of the 
theory have been carried out in actual practice 
or changed by technology. The concept that Ger- 
many is an organic state means that sooner or 
later she must control the heartland. Mackinder 
believed that control of the heartland “is im- 
portant because it contains the strategic area 
containing all the advantages indispensable for 
a controller of the heartland at war against any 
or all combined powers.” Examples of how vari- 
ous countries, individuals, and alliances have 
failed to acquire control of this strategic area of 
Eurasia is discussed in detail. The changing con- 
cept of space is a most interesting chapter; the 
contrast between developed areas along and 
about railroads and “spot” airport development 
by air transportation is well worth while. The 
various ways of determining the boundaries of a 
country are evaluated, and the author finds no 
present justification for buffer states. A “good” 
frontier “should be drawn in accordance with 
ethnic, cultural, economic, and topographic con- 
siderations, yet each and all of these considera- 
tions give way to the principle of the freest inter- 
course between peoples.” 

This book should be read by those who wish 


to know the real history and meaning of geo- 
politics because it dispels many common beliefs; 
it proves that geopolitics does not date from 
Mackinder. The frontier and spatial concepts are 
extremely pertinent to those who are hoping for 
a peace which will last. The maps are not the 
usual Mercator, but an azimuthal equidistant 
projection which makes it possible to see the 
importance of the heartland to the rest of the 
world. 


Leroy O. MYERS 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Horizons UNLIMITED: A GRAPHIC HIsTORY OF 
AVIATION. 1941. Pp. 354. $2.76. 

FLYING FLEETs: A GRAPHIC History oF U. S. 
NAVAL AVIATION. 1941. Pp. xi, 188. $2.20. 

FLYING SQUADRONS: A GRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE 
U. S. Army Air Forces. 1942. Pp. xii, 231. 
$2.56. All by S. Paul Johnston. New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett. 


S. Paul Johnston’s Horizons Unlimited has al- 
ready an established place as one of several pop- 
ular histories of aviation that have appeared in 
the last few years. His companion volumes, Fly- 
ing Fleets and Flying Squadrons, describe re- 
spectively, with an unusually large number of 
well-selected illustrations and well-worded cap- 
tions, the history of our navy and army air forces. 
These three volumes deserve a place in any high 
school library in this air-minded age. 

The author writes well. High school pupils 
will find his books interesting and spiced here 
and there with touches of dry humor, especially 
in descriptions of earlier attempts at human 
flight. Moreover, Horizons Unlimited contains 
something besides a history of aviation. The two 
opening chapters, “Ocean of the Air” and “Air- 
craft—and How They Fly,” explain in simple 
terms the major factors necessary to an under- 
standing of meteorology and of aerodynamics 
which contribute in no small measure to a fuller 
appreciation of the chapters of aviation’s history 
that follow. 

Perhaps, in the light of the growing significance 
of civil air transportation, more detailed atten- 
tion might have been given to the rapid and eff- 
cient growth of American owned and operated 
airlines between the two World Wars. This lim- 
itation, however, appears to be characteristic of 
most histories of aviation. 

Another limitation, peculiar to all books on 
aviation’s history, may be noted. It is that these 
three books are “dated.” But the author could not 
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have avoided this. Aviation technology advances 
so rapidly that book writers and publishers can- 
not be expected to keep abreast with it. This is 
the function of the many aeronautical periodicals 
that are available. 

But the social studies teacher who seeks to de- 
velop an “air consciousness” in his classes would 
find S. Paul Johnston’s three volumes highly 
valuable. Their use in conjunction with a few 
well-chosen aviation journals would provide for 
a well-balanced consideration of aeronautics, 
past, present, and future. 

HALL BARTLETT 


Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York 


SocioLocy: A Stupy oF SOCIETY AND CULTURE. By 
Kimball Young. New York: American Book 
Company, 1942. Pp. x, 1005. $4.00. 

As stated by the author and as easily recog- 
nized by the reader, this is the third edition of 
An Introductory Sociology, previously published 
in 1934 and revised in 1939. As is too often the 
case, this is another example of revision without 
substantial improvement. While it is “a new 
book” in size, in format, in the employment of 
graphic illustrations, as well as in the use of con- 
crete material for purposes of illustrating and 
clarifying the theory, ‘nevertheless it scarcely 
meets the characterization of newness so far as 
general scope, content, and style are concerned. 
There are, it is true, three new chapters on 
“ecology,” two on institutional organization, to- 
gether with an introductory one on “human na- 
ture.” While space does not permit of the docu- 
mentation of the statement, the remainder of the 
book bears a close resemblance to the edition 
of 1939. 

The two later editions of this widely used text- 
book show substantial improvements over the 
preceding ones. But we know that textbooks 
grow; they are not struck full-grown from the 
brows of college teachers. If, however, one offers 
three editions of a book in eight years, the pro- 
fession is entitled to ask why books must show 
so much evidence of “paste-pot” method and so 
little realistic approach to challenge college 
sophomores for whom the book is cast. For ex- 
ample, can the inexperienced student read Chap- 
ter I on “Human Nature” and emerge with any 
clear-cut idea of what we mean by the term? An 
attempt has been made to personalize the treat- 
ment, but would the students not have a more 
accurate and functional view if the subject of 


human nature were “humanized,” to use James 
Harvey Robinson’s term? Would it have helped 
if a synthesis had been offered of the contribu- 
tions made in this field by Ellsworth Faris? 
Furthermore, the discussion of groups (pp. 16- 
34) without any reference to Charles Horton 
Cooley leaves one to wonder. Are not the au- 
thor’s “secondary groups” (p. 23) the phenomena 
that the rest of us call institutions? If so, why not 
bring this treatment into conformity with ac- 
cepted nomenclature and help students recognize 
the emergence of institutions? Finally, in the 
discussion of the “primary community” (pp. 131- 
154) why are we not offered a discussion of isola- 
tion? Would readers not be given a better sense 
of actualities if they found, in Chapters 7 and 8, 
a presentation of rural and of urban instead of 
“primary” and “secondary” communities? What 
is to be gained by introducing new, unnecessary, 
and confusing terminology? 

Despite these real or imagined deficiencies, the 
volume will contribute more than some of its 
competitors to producing an interest in and some 
enthusiasm about sociology. 

Joun A. KINNEMAN 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal 


ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS. By James 
E. Moffat and others. New York: Crowell, 1942. 
grd ed. Pp. xiv, 1022. $4.00. 

In 1926 this college text was first published 
under the authorship of Lionel D. Edie. In its 
first edition and a subsequent revision in 1932 
it was widely praised for its successful integration 
of the so-called institutional approach with the 
traditional economic theory generally taught in 
American colleges. Under the present extensive 
revision by Professor Edie’s associates at Indiana 
University it should continue to maintain its 
reputation in comparison with other texts which 
have followed in its pattern. As in the original 
edition, the authors hew to the line of realism 
and throughout the book present factual material 
in the shape of specific and illustrative examples 
upon which they base their analysis of principles 
and problems. In developing such topics as 
Money and Prices or International Trade, where 
the institutional approach has been proven fruit- 
ful, generous provision has been made for a 
broad and detailed historical background supple- 
mented by neatly organized statistical data. 

A number of improvements are readily noticed. 
The rather tedious chapter in the second edition 
on the historical development of technology has 
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been replaced by a lucid and well-organized 
chapter previewing the operation of the eco- 
nomic system and clarifying briefly its goals and 
frictions. The charts and tables are more wisely 
selected in the new edition. They carry data 
through the year 1941, but in several instances 
they might have been edited and simplified for 
the beginning student who makes little use of 
tables or charts with too much in them (e.g., pp. 
152, 197, 219, 996-97). 

Reference is made throughout the volume to 
recent significant studies, monographs, and re- 
search reports. The impact of the TNEC investi- 
gation is distinctly felt. The entire section on 
value and price reflects the thinking of Joan 
Robinson and Edward Chamberlin on monopo- 
listic competition. The excellent chapters on dis- 
tribution have been somewhat influenced by the 
theoretical contributions of these writers as well 
as those of Paul Douglas, J. R. Hicks, and J. M. 
Keynes. In the section on price control, if you 
are looking for a reference to 100 percent money 
you will find it. 

When a text attempts to encompass so much 
in a thousand pages, readers may find, according 
to their interests, an unevenness or inequality of 
treatment. In a half-page discussion of consumers’ 
cooperatives, for example, the Rochdale princi- 
ples are not mentioned. The chain-store problem 
is barely cited in the discussion of big business. 
As a matter of fact, the entire question of the 
marketing and distribution of goods appears to 
be neglected in contrast to the extensive treat- 
ment given to production. 

The book maintains a constructive and pro- 
gressive point of view. The chapter on “The Role 
of Profit in Private Capitalism” is characteristic 
of the well-reasoned social philosophy of the 
authors. Since 150 pages have been added to the 
previous edition, a fuller treatment of the prob- 
lems of public policy for the post-war world and 
an analysis of totalitarian economic systems in 
the light of this philosophy would have been 
welcome additions to the book. 

Students will like the outline technique em- 
ployed in dealing with certain complex and 
elaborate topics. They should benefit from refer- 
ence to the thoughtfully selected bibliography at 
the end of each chapter and should find the 
newly added questions and problems a handy 
self-testing device. 

JAMes F. Corsetr 


New Utrecht High School 
Brooklyn 


INTRODUCTION TO WaR Economics. Edited by Al- 
fred C. Neal. Chicago: Irwin, 1942. Pp. 248. 
$1.25. 

A TREATISE ON WAR INFLATION: PRESENT POLICIES 
AND FUTURE TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By William J. Fellner. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. x, 180. $2.00. 

War WITHOUT INFLATION: THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO PROBLEMS OF WAR Economy. By 
George Katona. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. x, 213. $2.50. 

THE CONSUMER GOES TO War, A GUIDE TO VIC- 
TORY ON THE Home Front. By Caroline F. 
Ware. New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1942. 
Pp. 300. $2.00. 

ConsuMErs CAN HELP WIN THE War. By Jessie 
V. Coles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1943. Pp. 121. Paper $1.00. 

CONSUMERS IN WARTIME, A GUIDE TO FAMILY 
ECONOMY IN THE EMERGENCY. By Leland J. 
Gordon. New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. 151. 
$1.75. 

STRETCHING YouR DOLLAR IN WARTIME. By Ruth 
Brindze. New York: Vanguard, 1942. Pp. 197. 
$2.00. 

Here are a half-dozen recent books on national 
economic problems and on related consumers’ 
problems which show that sound teaching re- 
garding national money policies and consumers’ 
money matters is a direct war service. 

Introduction to War Economics is intended pri- 
marily for college courses in elementary eco- 
nomics, but it is highly recommended for the 
teacher’s own reading and as a high school desk 
bock “to supply basic information and analysis 
necessary for intelligent decision-making on the 
part of citizens.” The editor’s introductory chap- 
ter, “Basic Economic Problems of War,” is a 
lucid demonstration of the primary essentials of 
a war economy, in times when munitions become 
a consumers’ demand. Not money but the real 
means for war is the primary problem; and our 
resources become increased production, decreased 
personal consumption, reduced investment in 
nonessential new capital, and depletion of exist- 
ing capital, together with possible loans from 
abroad and—if we were a totalitarian power—loot 
of occupied territory, a source not of practical 
value to America. How much consumption can 
be reduced is “partly a matter of psychology, 
what the people will take.” Herein evidently lies 
one major war responsibility of the schools, 
namely, to make this “psychology” right, by creat- 
ing popular understanding of the economic war 
effort and of the citizens’ daily share in it. Of the 
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32-billion-dollar cost of World War I, 19 billions 
came from decreased consumption, the other 13 
billions from increased production. Drastic re- 
duction of consumption is necessary. 

The discussion of war economics is presented 
by nine Brown University economists in the fol- 
lowing additional chapters: Economic War Po- 
tential; Problems of War Production; War Labor 
Problems; Financing the War Effort: Public Fi- 
nance; Financing the War Effort: Business Fi- 
nance; Wartime Management of the Monetary 
and Banking System; Control of Individual 
Prices; Economic Warfare; and Post-War Inter- 
national Economics. Each chapter carries refer- 
ences and sources of current information. 

The findings of Fellner’s competent economic 
analysis of the literature on inflation (88 items 
are listed) and of our war-finance policies to May, 
1942 (with some facts to October) are suggested 
by the title of the introductory chapter, “Irra- 
tionality of War Finance.” What economists 
know should rationally be done is limited to 
what is politically possible. Rationality in war 
finance calls for preventing the formation of re- 
dundant disposable consumer incomes which 
cannot be spent without exerting an upward pres- 
sure on the price level; and, hence, for presum- 
ably levying taxes in the amount required to 
balance the budget. Fellner’s noninflationary pro- 
gram would raise 70 billion—4o billion of it by 
individual income taxation, including some com- 
pulsory lending (taxes on lower incomes with 
post-war credits); 13 to 14 billions of corporation 
taxes and noninflationary borrowing from cor- 
porate savings; 6 to 7 billions of excise taxes; 
5 billions by borrowing offset by capital con- 
sumption in the civilian section; and 5 to 6 bil- 
lions of expansionary borrowing from banks to 
increase the money supply in proportion as the 
national output expands. The required flow of 
war materials and war services and equitable dis- 
tribution of the economic burden would also 
necessitate direct controls: allocation, rationing, 
price control, and consumer-credit control. 

In our actual program, political influences have 
limited taxation to 27 billions, with 45 billions 
to be placed in loans; consumers’ incomes, now 
redundant, should go into war bonds to aid in 
control of inflation, not remain in banks. Impos- 
ing almost the entire war burden on income 
taxes would require “a radical shift in public 
psychology”; but Fellner says “attempts to con- 
vince the public of its merits may bring actual 
methods closer to the ideal.” 

Katona’s study, by an economist who is also 
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a psychologist, demonstrates that the efficacy of 
economic measures could be enhanced by ade- 
quate psychological preparation of anti-infla- 
tionary measures. Inflation is not inescapable; it 
is caused by psychological factors as well as by 
economic factors. Hence, there must be orienta- 
tion of the public by explanations that bring 
about understandings and the best possible re- 
sponse to wartime economic measures. Econo- 
mists agree that expectations of business men as to 
what consumers will pay determine outputs and 
employment; so expectations—both of business 
men and of consumers—affect the phenomena of 
inflation, Expectations are guides of conduct; 
human action is affected by expected future hap- 
penings. Expectations are effectual as they fit 
into a greater context already well understood; 
and derived from such a framework, they will 
help defeat the threat of inflation. Citizens must 
clearly understand how inflation is caused, why 
wartime inflation is bad, and how the measures 
they are asked to follow check inflation. 

Katona’s chapter on “Government Publicity” 
suggests what the government and all molders of 
public opinion can do to build and maintain the 
psychological understandings, without which eco- 
nomic controls of inflation will not succeed. “The 
battle against inflation is neither won nor lost. ... 
The expectation of a mild inflation would lead 
to a severe one. .. . Ultimately, it depends on us 
whether or not inflation comes.” 

The challenge to education, implicit in the 
three books just described, is developed in a 
specific direction in the following books, which 
discuss the wartime problems of consumers as 
they appear in family and in community pro- 
grams. 

A Guide to Victory on the Home Front is an 
economist’s program of what civilians can do to 
win the war and win the peace, with chapters on: 
The Consumer Front; Rationing—Needs and 
Ways; The Fight on Inflation; Support for Price 
Control; Difficulties of Price Control; Wise Buy- 
ing; Information for Consumers; Care and Re- 
pair; Conserving Health and Strength; All-out 
Production; Local Action for Production; Com- 
munity Housekeeping; Community War Agen- 
cies; Democracy at Home; Consumers as Citizens; 
The Consumer Looks Ahead; and Shall We Win 
the Peace? The supplement contains: Wartime 
Consumer Policies and Programs of some Na- 
tional Organizations; Types of Defense Council 
Organization; Training Volunteers; and Where 
to Go for Information. This is a valuable book 
for colleges and high schools, for its liberal and 
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democratic spirit, authentic facts, and practical 
programs. Dr. Ware is also the author of Modern 
Economy in Action (with Gardiner C. Means), 
and of Greenwich Village, 1920-1930, a survey 
of a New York City neighborhood. 

Consumers Can Help Win the War is a home 
economist’s outline for teaching the consumer’s 
part in the war program, presented in eighteen 
units. ““The discussion includes in brief form the 
basic facts regarding shortages of consumer goods, 
rationing, wartime prices, inflation and the efforts 
being made to control it, budgeting and buying 
in wartime, and some practical suggestions re- 
garding the purchase and use of food, clothing, 
housing, and household equipment. . . . It is 
hoped that this discussion will be of interest and 
value to consumers of all ages, income and educa- 
tional levels; . . . especially to high school stu- 
dents and to leaders of adult study groups.” 
References and additional readings add to the 
real value of the manual. Dr. Coles’ earlier books 
on Standardization of Consumer Goods—an Aid 
in Consumer Buying (1932), and The Consumer- 
Buyer and the Market (1938) are basic college- 
level books. 

Consumers in Wartime is an admirable piece 
of exposition by a professor of economics, of the 
consumer’s place (“You Are Always a Consumer”) 
in the war economy (“What War Does to You 
as a Consumer’), followed by chapters on What 
Do You Really Want?, Getting Your Money’s 
Worth, and Making the Most of It—what you 
have now and what you buy. Sound as to prin- 
ciples, realistic in its handling of consumers’ ac- 
tual problems, and showing seasoned judgment, 
this little book, while written for the reading 
public, would make a useful unit in social studies. 
By the author of the college text Economics for 
Consumers (1938), which was written for the in- 
troductory college course in general economics. 

Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime is a very 
practical presentation of the problem of buying 
various commodities in wartime, with its main 
divisions dealing with the rationing of the food 
dollar, clothes for civilians, household goods, 
maintaining the home, and automobiles. In each, 
the appropriate commodities, services, and prob- 
lems are discussed. By the author of the earlier 
volume How to Spend Money, which many have 
found invaluable, and of the junior book on 
spending, Johnny, Get Your Money’s Worth. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLLECTIVE ENTERPRISE, ‘THE 
DyYNAMICs OF AN EMERGENT Economy. By Seba 
Eldridge and Associates. Lawrence: University 
of Kansas Press, 1943. Pp. 577, viii. $4.50. 
The occasion for this study to which go con- 

tributors have devoted special researches was the 

realization that no adequate survey of the col- 
lectivizing trend existed. While the general tone 
of this volume is favorable to such a movement, 
there is an objective appraisal. They concede no 
special bias in favor of collective over private 

enterprise. The evidence as they report it (p. 

558) is that “of the potentially competitive fields, 

private enterprise is better adapted to some, pub- 

lic enterprise to others, and voluntary collective 

enterprise to still others.” “Our findings (p. 559) 

do not indicate any general superiority of collec- 

tive over private enterprise, or vice versa, where 
the two categories have been partially competi- 
tive and therefore comparable to each other.” 

But this renunciation of prejudice does not 
affect the great value of this book for those who 
are trying to reach a perspective on the trend 
toward socialization. As might be expected, the 
growth of the public form of collectivism is much 
stronger in the fields of education, libraries, recre- 
ation, roads, social security, conservation, and 
hospitals than it is in banking, life insurance, 
manufacturing, and agriculture. But all phases 
of American social, economic, and cultural life 
are being affected. This can be asserted without 
reference to any influence from other countries. 
The war, while not explicitly studied, is a fac- 
tor. Lend-lease operations now dwarf private in- 
ternational trading. The United States Maritime 
Commission stimulates shipping. 

Two questions of a theoretical nature may be 
posed—despite the excellent introductory chap- 
ter on The Meaning of Socialization: namely, 
does collectivization mean social ownership, and, 
second, what is the role of technology? The re- 
viewer's answer to the first is that there may be 
both public and private forms of collectivization, 
or rather a pseudo and a genuine form, TVA is, 
he believes, an example of collectivization in the 
full sense, whereas the Federal Reserve Bank, 
despite government direction, would not be a 
good illustration of socialized banking. The 
United States Steel Corporation would be a case 
of single enterprise large enough to assume col- 
lective proportions without socialization. Tech- 
nology, which is indirectly rather than directly 
dealt with in this most interesting and readable 
volume, has created and still provides the great- 
est single argument for public regulation. Other 
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dynamics in this emergent economy, and which 
are fully considered, are those arising from 
special-interest groups rather than from the en- 
tire society. Labor, consumer, and _business- 
manager groups are among the influential ones. 
But the field is a broad one and public opinion 
exerts a decisive influence. Another dynamic fac- 
tor is that growing out of business depressions. 
No inconsiderable amount of public enterprise 
results from efforts to provide employment. One 
additional factor is coming into prominence: the 
improvement in the public administration. Spoils 
politics is gradually being curbed, but the oppor- 
tunities for further improvements in this field 
seem to be well-nigh inexhaustible. Planning is 
another force working in direction of collectiviza- 
tion. But the kind of planning advocated by the 
National Resources Planning Board is compatible 
with the maintenance of private enterprise. In- 
deed, economic planning may be essential to 
that “technological continuum” (Professor Ayre’s 
phrase (p. 479) required for continued social 
progress, whether public or private). 
Guy V. PRICE 


Junior and Teachers College 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ECONOMICS AND THE CONSUMER. By E. M. Andres 
and C. D. Cocnower., Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1942. Pp. 537. $3.50. 

This textbook represents another contribution 
to the literature of consumer economics on the 
junior-college level. The authors adhere to the 
belief that the problems of the consumer cannot 
be understood without an elementary knowledge 
of economics principles. This background is sup- 
plied by such chapters as the ones on The Eco- 
nomic Process, Development of the Economic 
System, America’s Capacity to Produce and to 
Consume, Prices, and Money and Banking. These 
first five chapters constitute about one-fifth of the 
book. Several of the remaining twenty chapters 
are departures from the usual practice in other 
consumer-economics books. For example, there 
are chapters on Recreation and Travel, The Con- 
sumer and the Doctor, To See or Not to See, and 
Personal Care. Some of the more standard chap- 
ters include such topics as taxation, family budg- 
ets, borrowing, frauds and gambling, investment, 
insurance, housing, public utilities, weights and 
measures, quality standards, consumer informa- 
tion, consumer co-operatives, soaps and denti- 
frices, food and drug legislation, and the eco- 
nomics of war and peace. 
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Specific criticisms of a text like this are always 
easy to make because the selection of topics and 
interpretations seldom conforms completely with 
the point of view of the reviewer. In the first 
place, the chapter on the Economics of War and 
Peace should have been expanded considerably. 
The reviewer appreciates, however, the difficul- 
ties involved in publishing a text like this in the 
midst of a war. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
neglect of wartime aspects in many of the chap- 
ters, and a concentration of war problems in the 
last chapter. 

Many statistics are not up to date (for exam- 
ple, pages 49, 61, 85, 248, 352, and 402). Figure 
4, page 5, in comparing the national income per 
capita in six countries, has little meaning unless 
translated in terms of real income. More sig- 
nificant, perhaps, is the absence of sufficient good 
charts and graphs throughout the whole text. 
Nor can one find suggested sources for visual 
aids. Other aids to students and teachers at the 
end of each chapter are notably few, with the 
exception of the usual review questions. Here and 
there one finds other shortages like the emphasis 
on family budgets in chapter seven with one page 
devoted to “student budgets.” 

The good features of this refreshing text more 
than offset certain shortages. It comes closer to 
meeting the needs of students and of society 
than most of its predecessors. The authors, with- 
out being reformers, go right to the heart of a 
problem. The reader is led into evidence that 
can be easily understood, and attempts to en- 
courage the student to draw his or her own con- 
clusion. This is not to say that the authors do 
not have a point of view, but rather that the 
reader is led to rationalize the understanding 
and attitude relative to a problem. This reviewer, 
for one, is happy to see finally a text concerned 
primarily with the practical consumer and citizen 
needs of our own time. May we have more and 
even better texts of this type. 

A. W. 'TROELSTRUP 
Stephens College 


THE UNFINISHED TASK: ECONOMIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION FOR Democracy. By Lewis Corey. New 
York: Viking, 1942. Pp. xili, 314. $3.00. 
Military victory in this war will not alone 

secure the triumph of democracy in an indus- 

trialized world. Almost by common consent it is 
agreed today that the prerequisites for a lasting 
peace are three: military victory to end the war, 
international political arrangements to prevent 
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Now Ready 


brought forward. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


by PRESTON SLOSSON, author of Why We Are at War 


@ THIS BOOK aims to state in orderly fashion the economic, 
social, and political problems which peace will bring and the 
questions which must be settled, if peace is to be anything but 
another armistice between World Wars. It discusses, as fairly 
and impartially as is humanly possible, the principal suggestions 
for making a durable peace which thoughtful patriots have 


@ It is particularly important that discussion of these problems 
find a place in the curriculum of the schools, for upon the 
shoulders of present-day students will fall, a short time hence, 
the democratic responsibility of helping to decide the sort of 
world we will build and live in during the postwar years. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? is a companion volume to the widely 
used WHY WE ARE AT WAR by the same author. 
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future aggression, and sustained full production 
to eliminate mass unemployment with its con- 
sequent social unrest and totalitarian rebellion. 
The last of these three imperatives is the con- 
cern of this book, and no more penetrating, in- 
cisive analysis of the economic problem is likely 
to appear in this decade. For here is a scintillat- 
ing presentation of that problem in its full sig- 
nificance for the future of democracy, and with it 
some specific proposals for the American people. 

Economist Corey shows clearly how fascism in 
Italy, Germany, and Japan arose out of the capi- 
talist-democratic nations’ failure to solve their 
basic economic problems after the First World 
War, how the corporate revolution in this coun- 
try has engendered a monopoly capitalism whose 
essential authoritarian character and vast eco- 
nomic power make it the potential basis for an 
American corporative state, and how totalitarian 
society inevitably destroys the social and moral 
values of civilization. Warning that although so- 
cial change is inescapable, the direction of that 
change can be controlled, the author contends 
that in a democracy such necessary change should 
be directed toward economic reconstruction for 
greater common welfare and genuine personal 
freedom. Those giant corporations possessing es- 


sential monopoly status and operated for private 
profit should therefore be transformed into gen- 
uine public corporations managed for welfare 
purposes—not through government ownership 
which would dangerously combine economic 
with political power, but rather through the 
development of a constitutional system of eco- 
nomic self-government in which management, 
organized labor, and the state would have pow- 
ers and responsibilities commensurate with the 
functions each performs. Such public corpora- 
tions might well be patterned after the TVA, al- 
though with even less government control, and 
should be operated at full and sustained pro- 
duction levels for the general welfare of the en- 
tire people. So much for summary, though no 
brief summary can possibly do justice to the com- 
prehensive social analysis here presented, or to 
the lucid quality of its prose. 

In these days of war—and of full production! 
—most social studies teachers are preoccupied 
with international politics to the virtual exclu- 
sion of domestic economics; they are thinking 
much about post-war Union Now and little about 
post-war Mass Unemployment. Yet poverty and 
war, like prosperity and peace, are twins from 
the same womb and will surely grow up together 
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if either survives. When this fundamental fact is 
fully realized, Lewis Corey’s Unfinished Task 
may well rank in ultimate social significance with 


Clarence Streit’s Union Now. 
EpWARD G. OLSEN 


Russell Sage College 
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EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC COMPETENCE IN 
Grapes I to VI: AN ANALYSIS OF COURSES OF 
Stupy ILLUSTRATED WITH SAMPLE MATERIALS. 
By Ruth Wood Gavian. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. viii, 190. $2.10. 

This book is concerned not alone with the 
kinds of knowledge which are of economic con- 
cern, but with such “knowledge at work in the 
daily affairs of living”—in producing, in consum- 
ing, and in “economic citizenship.” To provide a 
name for the area she had in mind, Mrs. Gavian 
coined the term economic competence. Her 
analysis of what it includes appears on pages 
7 to 11. Her principal thesis is: “Many of the 
topics commonly treated in the first six grades 
and many of the activities commonly carried on 
in these grades may be the vehicles for learning 
which have a significant relation to economic 
competence.” No comprehensive investigation of 
the economic content of the elementary curricu- 
lum has ever before been made, nor does this 
investigation lay claim to comprehensiveness. It 
does, however, stake out a course across an un- 
charted field and presents a challenge for other 
investigators to follow. 

The method chosen was a nation-wide sam- 
pling of recent courses of study (since 1930): 
general courses, social studies, science, and 
arithmetic. The shortcomings of the method were 
clearly recognized by the author, but it seemed 
the most practicable technique that could be 
employed by a single individual with limited re- 
sources in time, effort, and expense. The results 
show what is being done over the country as a 
whole, as far as present practice can be ascer- 
tained from published courses of study. The 
findings are of distinct value to teachers and 
curriculum-builders in this field in which so lit- 
tle has previously been done. 

The analysis was designed to answer four ques- 
tions: (1) What general objectives bearing on 
economic competence are stated in courses of 
study for the first six grades? (2) In elementary 
courses, what are the commonly occurring topics 
and activities most likely to be the vehicles for 
learnings having a significant relation to eco- 


nomic competence? (3) In how many courses and 
on what grade levels does each topic or activity 
appear at least once? (4) What course-of-study 
materials related to the topics selected from the 
general and social studies courses are likely to 
contribute to economic competence? 

Fifteen distinct objectives appeared in the 
courses examined. These are listed on pages 94- 
35. They may provide help for schools eager to 
improve their offerings. Of the topics or areas 
that can serve as “vehicles for learnings,” 56 were 
found in social studies and general courses, 47 
in arithmetic, and 53 in science. These appear in 
Tables I-VII, and IX-XII. The chief topics clus- 
ter about the areas of industries and occupations, 
home life in the community, conservation, local 
community services and their support, the charac- 
teristics of a machine civilization, money man- 
agement, and business organization and banking, 
Arithmetic courses did not offer as rich sources 
as might have been expected, probably because 
of “the neglect of the informational content” as 
compared with the computational phases. Science 
too was “surprisingly unfruitful” except in re- 
gard to conservation. 

Elementary-grade teachers will be most inter- 
ested in Chapter IV, which constitutes the main 
body of the book (94 pages out of 173 of text). 
Here appear the concrete materials and activities 
listed specifically for each topic. In each case the 
source is indicated. Many such helps have long 
been available for primary teachers; their exten- 
sion into the middle-grade field is a welcome ad- 
dition. New lines of thought should be opened 
up on both levels. 

One of the most valuable aspects of the study 
is the author’s comment on each topic, indicating 
phases not represented in any examples found 
and criticizing the way in which various courses 
rise to their opportunities in treating the ma- 
terials they select (see for example pages 78-80, 
96-98). The consumer aspects of the topics in 
group II are worth the serious consideration of 
every elementary teacher (pp. 80-98); the section 
on conservation is helpful also. 

Administrators and curriculum-builders may 
prefer to read first the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations which constitute Chapter VI, and 
then turn to the more detailed discussions in the 
earlier chapters. School systems eager to branch 
out on minor research studies of their own 
should consider seriously the Additional Prob- 
lems to Be Investigated (pp. 168-169). Both groups 
will appreciate the summary discussing strengths 
and weaknesses. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The author’s preference for “progressive” 
practices and theories is clearly discernible 
throughout; such value judgments as those on 
integration stated on pages 166-168 will not be 
accepted by all educators. Nor will such opinions 
as “It is deplorable that no mention of credit 
unions was found in the one hundred fourteen 
arithmetic courses examined” (p. 154) be shared 
by all readers; many will feel that such topics do 
not belong in the first six grades. 

Nevertheless, persons concerned with education 
in any way are indebted to Dr. Gavian for this 
pioneer study, expressed with clarity and force, 
and without the usual educational double-talk. 
They will approve of her realistic approach. 
They will probably agree that children’s growth 
necessarily include life activities involving eco- 
nomic experiences, even on the kindergarten 
level, and that the contribution of the elemen- 
tary school toward understanding the economic 
patterns of modern life is already large. The 
study will without doubt suggest many ways in 
which this contribution can be made even 
greater. 

Mary G. KELTy 
Washington, D.C. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. LIVING 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. By Dagobert D. Runes, 
Ed. New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 
Pp. 571. $5.00. 

As a venture in the popularization of more or 
less technical philosophic thought among con- 
temporary Americans or Europeans living in 
America, this anthology is worthy of note by all 
educators. Anyone desiring to introduce himself 
pleasantly to such important figures as Bertrand 
Russell, Jacques Maritain, George Santayana, Al- 
fred Whitehead, and John Dewey, may well turn 
to this volume. There is, apparently, no pattern 
of presentation, no systematic grouping of 
writers. Neither is there any editorial comment 
on the philosophers and their place in contem- 
porary philosophical thought. Except for the 
interesting essays by John Somerville on dialec- 
tical materialism and by John Elof Boodin on 
the philosophy of history, there is little in the 
volume that will interest teachers of the social 
studies as such. A notable omission in the an- 
thology is the whole field of educational phi- 
losophy. 

MERLE CurtTI 

University of Wisconsin 
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